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An OCTOBER MEMORY 


Sunrise on the Marsh—Birds Flying Down Wind, 


By 
J. D. Knap 


morning. A waning moon in the 
western sky casting pale shadows 
about the old boat-house on the’ creek. 
The board walk, float and duck-boat 
covered with white frost and the deep 
silence of early 
morning brooding 
over all. 
Guns, ammuni- 
tion and decoys 
aboard, my boat 
glides out on the 
black waters of 
the creek and I 
head down to- 
ward the river. 
My thoughts go 
backward 
through the vista 


me o’clock on an early October 


same old creek; 
on fair mornings 


West wind wrink- 

led the surface of 

the water or when the steady so’wester 
Poured up the creek and made the 
boat plunge as I drove her into it. 
And here I am following the same old 
trail again, so familiar to me during 
the past thirty years. 

As I reach the creek’s mouth where 
It widens out into the broad reaches 
of the river, the rice flats to the south 
stretch away faintly visible in the un- 
ertain moonlight. To the north I can 
see the dark outlines of the pines on 
oger’s Island and a delicate bank of 
Hog rising from the Bennekill, a grass 
wrdered creek that splits the wooded 


Some Shots That Thrill, and— 


Others Best Forgotten 


swamp forming part of the island. 

A blind in that creek is my destina- 
tion on this particular morning, and 
as I swing north into the river’s chan- 
nel, the strong flood tide carries me 
on with little effort on my part. 


As there is plenty of time before 
daylight, I dip along easily, enjoying 
my pipe and the wonderful vision of 
this quiet stretch of mysterious river, 
sleeping in the pale moon’s rays, the 
high banks rising wooded from the 
water’s edge, the small islands of wild 
rice and rushes dotting its surface and 
overhead the stars, dimmed but little 
by the approaching dawn. 

And now as my boat scrapes through 
the thin grass near the Bennekill’s 
mouth, I am startled by the sudden 
clatter of wings as a bunch of black 
duck spring up, dark spots in the air 


ontents Copyrighted by Forest and Stream Pub, Co. 


Illustrations 
by the Author 


that vanish at once in the dim light. 

As, floating silently up the creek, I 
let the boat drift with the tide, I can 
see other dark spots on the water 
ahead which also spring up and vanish 
on my approach. That creek seems to 

be alive with 
ducks this morn- 
ing and I thrill at 
the thought of 
their probable re- 
turn when day 
breaks and if the 
south wind blows 
hard. I am ex- 
pecting a south 
wind this morn- 
ing, I know the 
signs and look 
for a good old 
blow when the 
tide turns. 
Seanning the 
grass on the east 
side of the creek 
I finally pick up 
the narrow open- 
ing that leads in 
to my blind and 
in the wider part 
of the creek 
formed by the 
junction of a 
; small fork, begin 
setting out my cork black duck decoys. 

These stool- I designed myself and 
admit they are close to perfection; any- 
way those wild old blackies sure do 
curl up to ’em in great shape. 

Decoys placed to my satisfaction, I 
shove into the blind, pull my boat in 
amongst the bushes, transfer my guns, 
ammunition, lunch box, etc., to the 
blind and everything in readiness for 
sunrise, light my pipe and compose my- 
self to wait. 

This blind is an old one of mine and 
consists of a broad seat resting on 
posts driven in the mud, a shelf about 
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waist high in front of it to hold guns 
and ammunition and a floor board to 
stand on. Growing bushes in front to 
the height of the shelf and bushes and 
trees on both 
sides, rear and 
overhead 
form a sort of 
bower that for 
absolute con- 
cealment is 
hard to equal. 
Let the birds 
come unex- 
pectedly, as 
they often do, 
from any 
point of the 
compass, they 
will fail to see 
anything sus- 
Picious; let 
them look 
things over 
from above or 
behind, noth- 
ing is visible 
to cause them 
the least 
‘ alarm; one 
only has to 
“set”’ still. 

Black duck, 
mallard and 
sprigtail when going to stool in such 
a spot, generally come high, sailing 
over the decoys out of range and look- 
ing everything over very carefully, 
then making a wide turn come back 
once, twice or three times before get- 
ting down close enough to make a shot; 
many times, of course, they don’t come 
back at all, and on occasion when the 
wind blows hard and the low-flying 
rain clouds cover the sky, they drop 
in amongst the decoys without warn- 
ing and catch you completely off your 
guard. 


S I sit there this morning await- 

ing the coming of dawn, five 
blacks swish into the water in front 
of me. I can just see them, their necks 
stretched as they look this way and 
that for signs of danger and then 
seemingly satisfied swim to the oppo- 
site side of the creek and begin feed- 
ing amongst the wild rice. 

As the light strengthens I enjoy 
watching them reaching up for the 
rice, then getting hold of a stalk, back- 
ing off to pull it through their bills 
and thus get the grains they love so 
well. 

And now the grasses bend before the 
first breath of that expected south wind 
and the water turns from black to sil- 
ver as its surface is ruffled by the ris- 
ing breeze. 

It is broad daylight now and I am 
only waiting for sunrise to start the 
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day’s sport with a crack at those five 
blacks; they are out of sight in the 
grass now but I know I can reach 
them as they spring up. 

A ray of 
sunlight 
touches the top 
of a tall pine 
on the island 
turning it to 
gold and the 
five blackies 
spring into the 
air with a 
roar as I slam 
the cover of 
my shell box 
and two go 


down as I. 


bring the old 
double - barrel 
into action. 
Into the boat 
and out to pick 
them up, the 
first birds of 
the day! Then 
back to cover. 
I smooth their 
feathers and 
lay them care- 
fully in the 
bow of the 
boat. 

Back in the blind again. The wind 

is rising and begins to roar a bit in 
the treetops and off to the southward 
gray clouds 
are stretching 
across the sky. 
Ideal! Let it 
blow and the 
harder the 
better. 

Ah! Here 
they come! 
about twenty 
black ones 
down wind; 
they go over 
the blind with 
wings set; I 
tell them in 
duck talk what 
a fine place 
this is to stop 
in; they turn 
and work 
against the 
wind, rising 
and falling but 
heading up un- 
til they are al- 
most close 
enough, when 
with a flair off 
they go down 
wind and are gone. Something they 
didn’t like? Too many in the flock to 
stool well? A dozen theories pass 
through my head and then, right over 


the decoys, soared three mallards! 

Hurriedly aimed, no follow through 
two shots sound in rapid succession and 
the three mallards, mounting higher 
and higher disappear. 

I sit there and make resolutions: 
more lead, that wind will drift the shot 
and, of course, follow through. 

Looking northward a long string 
of birds appears, fighting their way 
against the wind, now low over the 
swamp, now rising higher but working 
down toward my blind. Several of the 
leading ducks catch sight of the de 
coys and swing off to leeward, others 
follow and then the entire flock is low 
over the water and coming down the 
creek toward me. 


T HERE must be close to forty and all 

mallards. The first to arrive drop 
in amongst the decoys, while the rest 
of the flock straggle along, some alight- 
ing to windward, and others swinging 
right over the blind to take another 
circle and come up against the wind 
again. 

There are ducks everywhere and | 
sit spellbound watching an old green 
head trying to select the exact spot in 
which to settle. And now they are all 
in the water and after a brief scrutiny 
of their surroundings begin to swim 
about, most of them making for the 
bordering fringe of rice and beginning 
to feed. 

Right in the middle of the stool sits 
that old drake, 
neck stretched 
and apparent- 
ly looking 
right at me 
Minute after 
minute passes 
and still he 
sits there and 
then without 
warning up he 
goes witha 
rush, his loud 
quacks of 
alarm sending 
the rest of the 
flock skyward 
as though pro- 
pelled by the 
same spring 
and I let them 
go. Not be 
cause I was 
se nti mental 
but, and I hate 
to confess it, 
I had _neglect- 
ed to replace 
the two shells 
fruitlessly ex- 

ploded at those three mallards. 

However, I have had plenty of thrills 
watching that bunch and maybe some 

(Continued on page 622) 
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FRAGMENTs % OLD WEST 


Adventures on Lonely Trails in Arizona Mountains 


been my good fortune to “make 

camp” in two of the most won- 
derful and beautiful spots in the West. 
In September, 1923, I went from Los 
Angeles, California, to Flagstaff, Ari- 
wna. I wanted to put in a winter in 
the snow, having seen no snow for over 
five years. Now Arizona is not all 
barren desert filled with rattlesnakes, 
gila monsters, centipedes and taran- 
tulas as most persons who have never 
visited that state seem to think. Ari- 
zona has its snow-capped peaks, forests 
of mighty pines and clear, cold moun- 
tain streams dancing their way down 
to the great Colorado River. 

Flagstaff, which has an elevation of 
nearly 7,000 feet, nestles in the pine 
forest at the foot of the wonderful San 
Francisco Peaks. It is a great mis- 
fortune that more of our out-door lov- 
ing people do not know about, and thus 
do not go to see, the many wonders 
which lay within a few hours’ ride of 
Flagstaff. I know of no other section 
of country where there are to be found 
80 many interesting places of such 
varied natures. There are the ancient 
diff dwellings, the lava beds and 
craters, ice caves, the painted desert, 
the petrified forest, bottomless pits and 
the Grand Canyon—but I am letting 
my enthusiasm run riot, of these things 
I hope to write later; I must get on 
to my camping trips. 

During the winter my husband and 
I read Zane Grey’s “Tales of Lonely 
Trails.” In this book Mr. Grey has 
one chapter about a couple of bear 
hunts which he took in the Tonto Basin. 
We decided that we would take a trip 
down into the Basin the following fall. 


ier the past two years it has 


and Nevada Desert 


By Dotorres NEAL 


Thus, the latter part of August, 1924, 
we got together a camping equipment, 
loaded.it into our car and set out for 
the Tonto. 

We went out the Lake Mary road 
which leads southeast from town, ar- 
riving at the lake just as the sun came 
up. Lake Mary is nine miles from 
Flagstaff. Traveling the road, which 
for three miles winds between towering 
cliffs and the lake, we passed over 
hills and little gullies until’ we came 
to Morman Lake which is twenty miles 
from Flagstaff. This lake is about 
seven miles long and three miles wide 


The writer in the Tonto Basin. 


and affords excellent fishing. As _ it 
was still early we decided to stop and 
catch a mess of fish for dinner. There 
are a lodge and some cottages on the 
west side of the lake, also many ex- 
cellent places to pitch a tent and camp. 
At the end of two hours we had a nice 
string of bass and several cat-fish. We 
agreed to drive on awhile before cook- 
ing them. 

Up until now our way had been 
through “cutover” land, that is, nearly 
all the large pines had been cut down 
and hauled to the mills in Flagstaff; 
but from the lake on the road wound 
over hills thickly timbered with pine 
and oak. There had been a heavy 
frost and the oaks with their autumn 
leaves made bright splashes of crimson 
and gold among the green pines. 

Suddenly we came to the top of a 
long hill and I held my breath in sheer 
wonder and admiration. We had come 
to the Rim of the upper Tonto. Far 
down the wooded slope stretched a 
wonderful land of valleys, mountains 
and rugged peaks. As far as the eye 
could reach could be seen one mountain 
range after another and miles to the 
southwest was plainly visible the smoke 
from the smelters and mines in Clark- 
dale and Jerome. Here on this rim we 
cooked our dinner. 


T this point our road turned away 

from the Rim and led off across a 
comparatively level country. About one 
o’clock we came out into a long, nar- 
row valley in which there was a ranger 
station. To our great surprise and 
delight we saw many cowboys riding 
around dressed in their holiday attire 
of bright silk shirts and neckerchiefs. 
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We had come upon a rodeo in full 
swing! We lingered there watching the 
broncho busting, calf tieing, bull-dog- 
ging, etc., until the long shadows on 
the grass reminded us that the after- 
noon was nearly gone and we again 
started on our way. 

A half hour’s ride 
brought us to the banks 
of a crystal clear 
stream; so as it was 
getting late and the 
roads were becoming 
exceedingly rough we 
decided to make camp 
for the night. We se- 
lected a high spot 
across a little ravine 
from the road and 
pitched our tepee under 
a pine. Then while my 
husband built a fire 
and cooked supper, I 
gathered pine needles 
and piled them inside 
the tent to make our 
bed upon. After we had 
eaten we sat by the fire 
and watched the full 
moon come up behind 
the pines on the crest 
of a hill; then we 
crawled between our blankets and were 
soon lulled to sleep by the murmur of 


the brook and the whisper of the night 
wind through the pine trees. 


HE next morning we were up at 
daybreak, refreshed and anxious to 
be on our way. Oh, it was glorious to 
live, just to be alive to enjoy the things 
God had created, the fresh pine-scented 
air, the clean laughing waters, the in- 
quisitive big gray squirrels in the trees 
and always the road winding mile after 
mile bringing at each turn some new 
scene, some fresh surprise—could life 
hold anything sweeter? I thought not. 
The country was becoming wilder, 
the road rougher and we noted that 
the wild creatures were becoming less 
timid. . Once we saw a movement on 
the hillside and, stopping, saw that 
some deer were watch- 
ing us. They made a 
beautiful picture there 
with every muscle 
tense, ready to spring 
away, which they did 
when I shouted at 
them. Soon after this 
we came to the county 
line and from there on 
we had a fine surfaced 
road; about one and a 
half miles of this road 
brought us again to the 
Rim of the Tonto, this 
time to descend into the 
Basin over the road 
which wound back and 
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forth far below like a white ribbon. 
Down and down we went into that 
land which seemed to spell adventure, 
romance—anything, so wild was it. 
Reaching the foot of the hill we turned 
a-bend in the road and there before us 
the little town of Pine 
nestled under the great 
rim rocks, 

It was near Pine that 
we had thought to stop 
to find a deserted ranch 
house to camp in but 
we suddenly decided to 
drive on to Payson, an- 
other little town seven- 
teen miles down the 
Basin. Upon arriving 
in Payson we met an 
old man who told us 
that he knew just the 
place we were looking 
for; it was only twen- 
ty-two miles from Pay- 
son but the road was 
rough and hard to find. 
We drove out of town 
over a dim road (if 
road it could be called) 
which wound up steep 
hills and down rough 
mountain sides into dry 
washes and over rock-strewn flats. In 
many places the timber and brush were 
so thick that we could not see-one 
hundred feet away, but always ahead, 
towering above all else, were those 
wonderful rim rocks beckoning us on. 
Once we got off the road and it took 
us over an hour to find our way back. 
When we got to the Verdi River it 
was nearly sundown. We had left 
town at one o’clock and had come ten 
miles! We were tired and the clear 
trout-filled stream looked so inviting 
that we stopped and made camp for the 
night. 

The next morning as we were break- 
ing camp, we saw a man in a buck- 
board driving a team of mules, come 
down the opposite side of the bank. 
How easily he came across; it took us 
just three hours to cross that stream! 


Our cabin in the Tonto Basin. 


Plainly this was a road for mules and 
not for automobiles. This man proved 
to be Walter Lazear who, so the old 
man in Payson had informed us, would 
be our only near neighbor. He told 
us to go on up to his house and that 
when he got home he would help ys 
“pack” out belongings up to the “Park” 
as he called the ranch where we were 
going; we could not, so it seemed, get 
farther up than his place in the car. 


FTER Mr. Lazear drove on we fin- 
ished packing and drove into the 
river; when about the length of the 
car from the farther bank we got into 
deep water which killed the engine. 
My husband took off his boots, rolled 
up his trousers and got into the water. 
Well, he would jack up the wheels and 
pile stones under them until the engine 
was out of the water, I would then 
start the engine and move up until 
the car. slipped off the rocks and then 
the whole thing was to be done over; 
thus we worked our way across. At 
last about four in the afternoon we 
came out into an open space in the 
center of which stood a long, low adobe 
house. I thought I had never seen any- 
thing so cool, so inviting as the lawn 
around that house. There were roses 
climbing the fence, roses climbing the 
porch, roses everywhere. It does not 

frost in the Basin until late October. 
Mrs. Lazear and her _ two little 
daughters gave us a hearty welcome 
and then pointed out the trail to the 
“Park.” We left the car and after a 
two-mile climb, we came to a large field 
of clover across which we saw a tiny 
cabin tucked away under the Rim. 
Looking up at my husband I answered 
the question I found in his eyes; yes, 
it was worth it, worth every struggle 
it had taken to find it. How we learned 
to love that place, loved to stand at 
the foot of a mighty spruce and gaze 
up at those towering cliffs, or tramp 
up the little stream which ran by the 
door. The canyon above the cabin was 
deep and cool with its carpet of moss 
and violets. To tell of all of our de- 
lightful horseback 
rides (the Lazears had 
insisted on our taking 

and using two of their 

saddle horses), and our 
hunting and _ trapping 

would fill a book, so! 

must be content to 
write of only two o 
three adventures we 

had. 

We had seen cat 
signs in the canyon 
above the house and de- 
cided to set a couple of 
traps. We found two 
No. 4 Newhouse traps 
at the place and al- 
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though we knew that 

these were too large, 

they were all we had at 

the time. Some time 

during the night we 

were awakened by the 

most frightful bellow- 

ing, it made my blood 

run cold. My husband 

said, “I guess we have 

caught a deer or a 

calf.” We knew that it 

was too dark to see so 

we settled down and 

tried to sleep. When we 

got up about daylight 

everything was still but 

when my husband went 

out into the yard and started chopping 
wood the bellowing started again, this 
time interspersed with what sounded 
like deep groans. He came in and got 
his .83 rifle and away we started into 
those dark woods; I was very much 
frightened but too excited to remain 
behind. We called to each other and 
behaved like a couple of foolish children 
as we afterwards realized, for just be- 
fore we got in sight of the traps the 
noise ceased and when we came near 
nothing was to be seen except—a mam- 
moth brown toe with a huge black claw 
in the trap. We looked around and I 
never saw such a torn up place in my 
life, little trees pulled down, the ground 
all torn up and the bark chewed off 
of the larger trees as far as the animal 
could reach. Plainly it was a bear’s 
toe in the trap. We just stood and 
looked at each other realizing that, had 
we come up quietly we would have 
gotten the bear; but hearing us he 
had made a last mighty struggle and 
had literally torn his toe out by the 
roots. 

We went back and, after having 
breakfast, saddled up and rode down 
to Lazear’s. Mr. Lazear got a horse 
and calling an old dog that would trail, 
went back with us. Upon reaching the 
trap, the dog circled around with his 
nose to the ground and then striking 
the trail set off up the side of a steep 
hill. 


EN followed one of the wildest 

rides I have ever taken; the horses 
went almost straight up and down; 
none but those used to that country 
could have kept their feet. The timber 
was so thick that all I could do was 
to put my arms over my head and lay 
low over my saddle horn to dodge the 
overhanging branches, and let my horse 
follow the others. Now and then we 
could hear the dog barking on the trail. 
At last we got to a place where the 
horses could go no farther and the men 
jumped off and started up the mountain 
on foot. I felt certain that I could 
never keep pace with them so decided 
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Along the top of the Rim. 


to stay with the horses, I had no desire 
to be lost upon that mountain side with 
a wounded bear somewhere near. I 
could hear the dog barking continually 
now and felt sure that he had treed 
Mr. Bruin. Far up the hill I saw Mr. 
Lazear making his way along a narrow 
ledge and after him followed my hus- 
band. .When about half way across a 
loose. stone under my husband’s foot 
rolled and down he went sliding 
towards the edge. He grabbed a small 
bush. It pulled out and he slid to the 
edge of the cliff with five hundred feet 
of space below. At the very edge he 
caught hold of another bush. My heart 
stood still. I was afraid to breathe. 
Would that bush hold or would it too 
pull out ‘and send him dashing down to 
his death? But no, it was holding. He 
lay still a moment and then began to 
slowly work his way up 
until he could stand and er 
then he went on. I was fe? 
still numb with the 
horror of it when the 
men came back. They 
did not get the bear as 
he would not tree for 
the one old dog but had 
gone over the rim and 
gotten away. So we 
went back a very much 
disappointed, but wiser 
couple. 

Game in the Tonto is 
very pléntiful and with 
good hounds it is no 
trouble to get a bear. 
There are also lion, 
deer, lobo, fox, cat, wild 
pigeon and wild turkey. 
It was down there that 
I killed my first wild 
turkey. I had seen 
tracks in the road 
where they had been 
coming up into the clover, so early one 
morning I took my .22 and went down 
that way. At the edge of the clover 
there was a large flat rock, the top 
of which was hidden in the overhang- 
ing branches of an oak; upon this rock 


Verdi River. 


I climbed and lay down 
to wait. I had been 
there about twenty 
minutes when I heard 
the faint “calk, calk, 
calk” of turkey; as I 
listened the call became 
louder and I knew that 
they were coming 
closer. Soon about 
twenty came into sight, 
slowly picking their 
way along. Suddenly 
they seemed to sense 
that there was some- 
thing on the rock, they 
stopped and stretched 
their necks and looked 
towards my hiding place. I dared not 
move or even breathe. They turned and 
started back into the brush and when 
all but two were out of sight I fired 
at one. There was a great whirr of 
wings and the flock flew over my head. 
I jumped down and ran to the road; 
there was a splash of blood and in the 
bushes a short distance away I found 
my turkey, a fine young gobbler. 


NE morning, not long after the 

hunting season opened, I was 
standing in the door and glancing across 
the garden to the hillside, I saw a big 
buck deer grazing. Stepping back into 
the house I said to my husband, “A big 
deer, right on the hill across the 
garden!” He snatched up his .33 rifle 
and stepping to the door sighted the 
deer and shot. Standing there right 
in our cabin door we 
had gotten a fine five- 
point buck. 

The last of October 
brought heavy frosts 
and then indeed did 
that country become 
more than beautiful. 
Everywhere were the 
maple trees with their 
scarlet leaves showing 
vivid against the dark 
green of the pines and 
on the ground beneath 
great splashes of crim- 
son and gold sumach. 
And now came the time 
for our departure from 
this wonderland with 
its hospitable people 
who, though we had 
known them only two 
short months, we felt 
were real friends; for 
there in the Tonto, one 
hundred miles from a 
railroad and off the beaten trail, we 
had found a bit of the “old west.” 
There when one comes to a ranch 
house, he is greeted with, “Come in, 
have you had dinner?” Or, if no one 
is home, the traveller (if he be ac- 
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quainted with the code down there) 
goes in, cooks his own meal, washes 
his dishes, and goes on his way; the 
doors are never locked. It was with 
true regret that we said good-bye to 
the Tonto and its people. 


HIS winter we have been camping 

in a far different country; it is 
not a friendly land; to live one must 
fight and conquer this strange land, 
and yet there is a “something” which 
beckons and calls to those who pass by. 
To the traveller who does not hear the 
call, the mountains must appear for- 
bidding, the country stretching away 
only cactus-covered and desolate. It is 
the great American Desert. 

We had crossed this desert and had 
heard its call, so decided to spend a 
couple of months on it. It is difficult, 
at this time of the year, to realize that 
the desert can be so pitiless, so cruel, 
but two lonely graves just below our 
camp bear mute testimony of this. The 
autumn rains have fallen and beneath 
the mesquite the fileree lays like a green 
carpet; between the many kinds of 
cactus large beds of wild flowers bloom, 
looking as though a giant had thrown 
great pots of paint over the ground. 
Many birds have drifted in for the 
winter. 

It is only when the mocking bird’s 


song is hushed, when the darkness has 
wiped out the vision of flowers and I 
stand beneath the lonely stars looking 
across the dim wastes of land that I 
feel the loneliness and desolation that 
always abides on the desert save for a 


few short weeks in the winter. On the 
night wind comes a calling, a mysteri- 
ous whispering of gold, of adventure 
and things unseen. 

We have camped in two different 
places here on the desert; one our 
“home camp,” is in the Spirit Moun- 
tains, about eighteen miles from 
Searchlight, Nevada. We are at the 
foot of the highest point of these moun- 
tains; this point 
is known as the 
“Devil’s Thumb” 
and is about 8,000 
feet above sea 
level and can be 
plainly seen from 
Needles, Califor- 
nia. 

A strange, re- 
pellent atmos- 
phere seems to 
linger here as 
though some 
spirit of the 
mountains resent- 
ed our remaining 
here. It is al- 
most impossible 
to persuade any 
of the neighbor- 
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ing Indians to remain over night in 
these mountains, but there is evidence 
of some long forgotten tribe having 
lived here. The mountains are honey- 
combed with great caves in which have 
been found baskets and ollas. Not long 
ago a couple of cowboys rode over from 
a nearby ranch; my husband and I 
were sitting in front of the camp talk- 
ing to them when one of them said, 
“Looks like a pretty big cave up 
yonder.” 

“Yes,” answered my husband, “we 
have been thinking of going up some- 
time.” 

“What’s the matter with tryin’ her 
now?” asked the second cowboy. And 
so we started climbing up to the cave, 
but when within a hundred feet or so 
of it the cliff became so difficult to 
scale that we let the boys go on up 
alone. Some thirty minutes after en- 
tering the cave they reappeared at the 
entrance with a large basket and an 
old deer horn; the basket had a smaller 
one in it wrapped up in grasses and in 
the small one were some seeds wrapped 
in grass. The boys had found the basket 
buried in the floor of the cave with just 
the handle sticking out. The seeds had 
the appearance of fresh ones. 

That evening around the camp fire 
the boys told us of a deep canyon on 
the other side of the mountain where 
there were some wonderful Indian 
writing or drawings. Before retiring 
we had planned a trip to this canyon. 


HE next morning we started out in 

the car. We skirted the hills until 
we came to the road leading down to 
Trystate which is on the Colorado 
River and is one of the many deserted 
towns to be found in this state. At 
Hiko Spring we turned off on a dim 
road which led up into the hills. When 
within a quarter of a mile of the 
canyon this road became so rough that 
we had to leave the car and go the rest 
of the way on foot. We entered the 
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ravine which, as we made our way 
along, became deeper and deeper untij 
we found ourselves in a narrow canyon 
with rock walls; on these walls were 
many Indian writings and drawings. In 
several places there were pictures of 
sheep, always five in a bunch and as 
perfectly made as if drawn by one of 
our own artists. There was some writ- 
ing which was fully one hundred feet 
from either top or bottom of the cliffs, 
We wondered how the Indians had put 
them there as, seemingly, there was 
no way to get up to them. Apparently 
some of these drawings had been made 
many years after others and some were 
engraved on top of others. The canyon 
is known as “Rattlesnake Canyon” and 
is about forty miles from Needles. 


ERE on the desert we have found 
another bit of the “old west,” not 
the hospitable west of the Tonto Basin 
however, but a remnant of the old 
“wild west.” There are several cattle 
companies around here and all of the 
boys “pack” a six-shooter. Soon after 
we came here two of the boys on the 88 
ranch got into a quarrel; it seemed 
there was “bad blood” between them 
and each drew his pistol. They stood 
shooting at each other until they both 
fell dead. Here it seems to be no un. 
common thing for the men to settle 
their disputes with their six-shooters. 
One day a cowboy rode into our 
neighborhood looking for some cattle 
which had strayed back into the moun- 
tains. This man said he was on a 
ranch on the Colorado River about 
eighteen miles from our camp and 
would like to have us visit him a while, 
so the next morning we packed up and 
started for the river. Passing through 
a deep canyon we found ourselves look- 
ing into an immense valley down which 
the river wound like a silver thread 
among the golden trees. The frost had 
been at work down there. A gentle 
slope led down to the river and, throw- 
ing the car out of 
gear and turning 
off the switch, we 
coasted for over 
fifteen miles. The 
ranch was a 
beautiful place; 
back along the 
river was a verit- 
able jungle of ar- 
row weed, mes- 
quite and cotton- 
wood. This place 
is known as “Cot- 
tonwood Island” 
and is a paradise 
for the cattle 
which find choice 

feed in the screw 

(Continued vn 

page 622) 
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An October Day with the Pheasants, Grouse and Quail 


MONG the friendships that de- 
A velop through the medium of 

field sports there are a few that 
stand well to the fore, friendships that 
have stood the test of time and are 
enhanced by the fleeting years. 

While on one of my periodical per- 
egrinations over the evergreen north- 
west, it was my pleasure to receive a 
long distance call at old stamping 
grounds on Puget Sound. 

“Please hold the line, Seattle wants 
you,” said Central. 

A brief wait and then a familiar 
voice croaked, “Hullo! Guess who’s 
here?” 

“Guess?—I don’t have to guess,” par- 
ried I. “There isn’t another voice in 
the whole world like yours. What’s 
brought you up this way a thousand 
miles from San Francisco, Tiedy? Tell 
me about it.” 

“Up on business,” replied my old 
friend, Tiedmann, “Just got in from 
Vancouver. Heard you were up on the 
Island and thought I’d give you a ring. 
How’s things up there?” 

“Things couldn’t be better. There’s 
no end of game. Come now—pack your 
old grips and come on up. There’s a 
boat leaving the Gailbraith Dock in 
two hours. I’ll meet you at this end.” 

“Huh? Yes, a fine business. I ought 
to be starting back. Besides, I haven’t 
a gun with me,” and etc., and etc. 

I knew Comrade Tiedemann well 
enough to realize that he was hooked, 
so I told him to stop arguing and get 
busy. Then some six hours later, as 
I stood on the dock and watched the 


in the Puget Sound Country 
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little Sound steamer prepare for a 
landing, there on the forward deck 
stood the familiar form of my old 
sporting companion, a borrowed gun, 
and carryall bag on his shoulders and 
a look of expectancy on his phisog. 
And never was a presence more wel- 
come. 

A hearty salutation, a few emphatic 
and reciprocative slaps on the back and 
with his dunnage in the c*r we rattled 
along the dock. It was a breathless 
afternoon in Indian summer. To right 
and left stretched the quiet waters of 
the Sound, clear and oily smooth, punc- 
tuated here and there by emerald hued, 
timber clad islands and _ headlands. 
Alongshore were well kept farms, like 
great opals in a setting of green coni- 
fers among which they nestled. As we 
proceeded shoreward scoters, loons and 
scaup ducks broke into splattering 
flight and here and there salmon and 
grilse broke through the surface of the 
little bay and vaulted aloft. Next a 
short stop at the quaint little town to 
take on a few supplies, and to acquire 
a license for the visitor, and then we 
were on our way to the beautiful little 
valley I had made my sporting head- 
quarters. 


UST out of town there is a rise dig- 
nified by the name of ridge or hill 
that an old Scottish friend of mine, a 
dog handler of international reputation, 
persisted in calling a “HELL” and 
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which to this day is known as “Coutts 
Hell,” by natives jocularly inclined. 
Up this we climbed and soon looked 
down on as pretty a little sporting vale 
as ever gladdened the eye of a sports- 
man or harbored game in abundance. 
The scene had changed but little since 
Tiedy and I first viewed it more than 
two decades previous. There stood the 
old weather-beaten church on the brow 
of the hill. 


ELOW lay the checkerboard farms, 

the various fields accentuated by 
the nature of their crops; corn, root 
crops, wheat and oat stubble, pasture 
lands, fields of alsike clover, slashings 
and evergreen woods. Beyond the val- 
ley and also encircling it, was an in- 
terminable stretch of somber hued tim- 
ber while at the lower extremity of 
the valley, the calm, opalescent waters 
of Puget Sound swept in a wide cres- 
cent around the conifer clad bluffs and 
log strewn shoreline. 

Comrade Tiedy commanded a full 
stop of the gaseous coach while he 
called to mind and pointed out con- 
spicuous landmarks and familiar spots 
where we had accounted for goodly 
bags and our dogs had covered them- 
selves with glory in days of lang syne. 
He wondered too at the replenishment 
of these grounds, for some years after 
our initial visit to this section it was 
shot out. The fine hospitality of the 
pioneers of that period knew no bounds 
and provided an “open sesame” to city 
hunters who abused the privileges ex- 
tended them and quickly exterminated 
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the game. When it finally was re- 
established, these vandals sought to 
ingratiate themselves in the good 
graces of the farmers but found a rigid 
exclusion act in force which, to this 
day, effectually bars outlanders unless 
their credentials are exceptional. 


ITHIN a few minutes we reached 
our destination, the farm of some 
of “me ain” people, where a fine wel- 
come awaited the prodigal, Tiedy, after 
his long absence from the Island. 
Stripped to the buff the little man could 
readily enter the featherweight class. 
But his reputation as an interior deco- 
rator stood him in good stead and a 
meal in accordance awaited us, one that 
would have done justice to the board of 
an ancient earl or baron. A salad made 
from fresh caught crabs, planked sal- 
mon, fried quail and roasted. pheas- 
ants preceded a haunch of venison. 
The table gracefully 
supported farm prod- 
ucts— Jersey cream, 
fresh churned butter and 
vegetables, including a 
heaping platter of 
golden bantam corn. We 
topped off with a lib- 
eral slice of two-inch 
thick huckleberry pie 
and at the final stage, if 
either of us had an 
enemy in the world, he 
was out of mind or free- 
ly forgiven. Then after 
the repast, there was the 
usual gathering around 
the big open fireplace, 
with a discussion of 
game, dogs and guns and 
all else that is dear to 
the heart of a sportsman. 
Thus many a mile was 
traveled in fancy and many a sporting 
companion was named. The old jug with 
its complement of hard cider was 
brought forth. I recall, too, a bottle 
of some strange decoction with a creo- 
sotic flavor that hailed from across the 
border, some twenty-five miles distant. 
Following a few snifters, some lusty 
staves were sung and Comrade Tiede- 
mann favored us with some of his ini- 
mitably told stories. Then to bed in 
the identical manner and usual condi- 
tion of old Sam Pepys. 

Seven A. M. and the irrepressible 
Tiedy was astir and busy as the pro- 
verbial bird dog in anticipation of the 
day’s sport. 


AVING been afield for several days 
previous, the wire edge of my en- 
thusiasm had been nicely smoothed 
and rounded, so it was an hour later 
before we emerged from the house 
ready for the fray. The chill of Octo- 
ber was in the air. Mists lay in the 
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valley and whisps of vapor swirled 
among the tree crests. There was 4 
faint trace of smoke incorporated with 
the balsamic odor of the conifers that 
lent a zippy tang to the ozone and had 
us walking on our toes. An autumn 
haze pervaded the atmosphere and to- 
gether with the flaming colors of fields 
and woods conspired to impress us with 
the thought that this was the Nimrod’s 
true season. Wild pigeons by the hun- 
dreds lodged in the tops of dead firs 
or whirled past in great flocks on their 
way to the stubble fields; crows with- 
out number gathered in the woods, or 
on sunny knolls where they speared 
benumbed grasshoppers and other in- 
sects, when not up to some real devil- 
try; pineys chirped and chirred in the 
woods and quail called from the weed 
patches. 

We hunted with two well-trained and 
properly conditioned English setters, 


Tiedy stepped up briskly. 


Major and Joel. Major was of a type 
very rare in these decadent days. He 
was one of those rare individuals that 
performed equally well on all species 
of upland game, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, quail and snipe. Asa retriever 
of winged birds he was facile princeps. 
A splendid nose and an abundance of 
brains stood him in good stead and 
he consistently delivered the goods at 
the end of a hard day when most dogs 
were brain fagged and leg weary. He 
also had that faculty, one rapidly being 
obliterated in our modern inbred set- 
ters and pointers, of drawing accur- 
ately to his game at top speed instead 
of muddling around on foot scent. 
His pedigree possessed something akin 
to a bar sinister it is true, but 
when it came to an out and out 
perfect shooting dog he rated about 
9934% with the other 4% not seri- 
ously in question. On the other hand, 


Joel, for all his blue blood, lacked: an 


indefinable something and continually 


played second fiddle to the older dog. 
Our course took us through a slash- 
ing along the edge of a belt of lodge 
pole pines. The dogs were sent on and 
we had not proceeded more than three 
hundred yards along the clearing when 
old Major was seen on point near a 
clump of second growth alders and 
crabapples, while Joel backed him. 


“N OW poke it to him, Tiedy,” I ad- 

monished as we hastened up, 
“Most likely we’ll put up some Chinks 
to Major’s point.” 

As we stepped past the dogs there 
was a WHIRR—WHUNG—WHUNG 
—WHUNG of pinions as a half dozen 
large brown forms burst from cover 
with a roar. In answer to our fusillade, 
two big fellows toppled into the tops 
of the alders while a third continued 
a wobbly flight for fifty yards and 
crashed against a lodge pole pine. 

Three fine western ruffed 
grouse (bonasa sabini) 
were retrieved by the 
dogs and as we stroked 
the mottled rufous brown 
feathers Tiedy showed 
his elation over the au- 
spicious opening of our 
sporting session. As for 
me, this fine game bird 
always carries an indes- 
cribable charm and I 
never hear the booming 
whirr of its wings but I 
call to mind those finely 
appropriate lines of 
Channing’s: 
“Shot of the wood from thy 

ambush low, 

Bolt off the dry leaves fly- 

ing; 
With a whirring spring like 

an Indian bow, 

Thou’ speedest when the 

year is dying,” and etc. 

Feeling that we had done damage 
enough to that covey we passed up the 
survivors and continued on across the 
slashing. We put up a flock of Cali- 
fornia valley quail while on our way, 
but the birds flushed to the timber and 
we did not follow them. 


A* the farther end of the clearing 
we entered a 160-acre stubblefield 
bordered by thickets, weed patches and 
timber, with here and there a clump of 
briers. ‘Through the center of the field 
ran a drainage ditch, the banks over- 


grown with tall weeds, vines and 
brakes. 

“Egad, this field certainly does look 
birdy,” said Tiedy as he lamped its al- 
luring game corners with the eye of 
the experienced sportsman. “See that 
patch of weeds over there in that cove? 
Just the spot to mingle with some wise 
old Chink roosters or a flock of valley 
quail. Why not give it a try?” 

“Oh, we'll not pass it by,” I an- 





swered. “But first of all, let’s give the 
stubble a whirl—we’re sure to find 
some Chinks well out in the open. 
They are always out along the ditch 
in the morning.” 

Almost as I spoke Joei flashed into 
a point in the field. .It proved to be a 
covey of Hungarian partridges, which 
were taboo, Nevertheless, it was a 
pleasure to view those grand game 
birds, destined 
to become such 
a wonderful 
feature of 
northwest- 
ern upland 
shooting. 

When flushed 
they broke 
from the stub- 
ble as a unit, 
like-a bursting 
bomb, and 
streaked it 
down the field 
with such 
lightning 
swiftness it 
well nigh left 
us speechless. 

“Holy Mackerel!” shouted Tiedy in 
amazement when he came to, “Did you 
ever see anything like them for speed? 
Why, say—those Huns have Bob White 
beaten a mile when it comes to a get- 
away. When you speak of upland 
birds, there’s the fastest thing on 
wings.” 

We continued on and it was not long 
before old Major threw up his head 
and with accelerated pace drew a mat- 
ter of 200 yards to a tense point. Joel, 
who worked out the footscent, arrived 
on the scene tardily and pointed one 
of the outlying birds. Abreast, like 
two guardsmen, Tiedy and I ap- 
proached the enemy and strode between 
the two dogs. A hen pheasant broke 
cover. Next came a young cock which 
put thirty-five yards between us before 
Tiedy pulled on him and clipped him 
neatly with an ounce of 7%’s. In- 
stantly four or five more pheasants 
roared out of the stubble in unison. 
Of these one was a cock which swung 
to my side and rocketed with a loud 
cackle. 


| LET him straighten out and get 
fully under way on a quartering 
course; I pulled the little twenty a foot 
ahead of his beak and at the crack of 
doom he wilted, while a long streak of 
clipped feathers floated in the air and 
drifted idly to earth. In the meantime, 
during the melee, another cock slipped 
out behind us and made a successful 
escape. The setters retrieved the dead 
birds. Then, after roading on foot- 
scent twenty or thirty yards, Major 
took the trail of a foxy old cock and 


drew rapidly on the body scent. The 
wily Chinee led him a merry race for 
a hundred yards or so, when he 
stopped. Almost immediately Major 
stiffened out. Fully cognizant of the 
fact that he was pursued, the old bird 
tried a trick—that of swinging at right 
angles twenty or thirty yards, after 
which he swung back parallel to his 
original course and beat it. Old Major 
was at fault 
for a few sec- 
onds but soon 
fathomed the 
ruse and 
pressed Mr. 
Chink closely. 
When theroost- 
er stopped a 
second time to 
reconnoi- 
tre, Major 
swung around 
and ahead of 
him, effectu- 
ally blocking 
his course. It 
was a clever 
piece of head- 
work and we admired both the cun- 
ning of that grand old game bird and 
the sagacity of the old setter as he 
stood there, rigid as a block of marble, 
on the far side of the quarry. 


| WAVED Tiedy on and when he 

finally reached him, the gaudy old 
rascal broke cover with a great bluster 
and roar of wings not six feet from 
Major’s nose. From where I stood, 
sixty yards away, I watched him gather 
headway as Tiedy coolly timed him. 
This was no 
callow youth, 
however, but a 
lusty mature 
cock, strong of 
wing and 
heart. The 
first shot never 
phazed him — 
it probably 
was a clean 
miss. “Crack” 
spoke Tiedy’s 
fusil a second 
time. The old 
cock was hard 
hit but he car- 
ried the load a 
full fifty yards 
without a quiver; then suddenly he 
hovered a second or two, towered a bit 
and fell with a great thump, dead as 
the proverbial mackerel. Old Major 
retrieved him with every evidence of 
pride for he was a grand, full plum- 
aged bird with a caudal stilleto a full 
eighteen inches long. And between you 
and me, that old setter sensed his tri- 
umph over a- wily adversary and 


Major is 


gloated over his success—he fairly 
grinned with pleasure. Well, not a bad 
beginning that—three grouse and three 
pheasants down and the day hardly 
begun. Under the spur of enthusiasm 
Comrade Tiedemann bestirred his pedal 
extremities with Mercurial ardor and 
energy. “Lor’ bless us, but this is the 
life!” said he. 


ROCEEDING down the field we 

heard a California valley quail in 
the distance calling, “huh, huh, hoo” 
—huh, huh, hoo” from a vantage point 
in a weed field near a thicket. 

“Come on, let’s show him who’s who,” 
said Tiedy, “suppose we ought to skirt 
the edge of that thicket and get be- 
tween the birds and the heavy cover.” 

Calling the dogs to heel we made a 
bee line for the thicket and then told 
Major to go and find ’em. He was on 
point almost immediately in the open, 
some one hundred and fifty yards dis- 
tant from the brush. As soon as we 
spotted him, we fired two shots in the 
air and made a lot of noise as we ap- 
proached in order to intimidate the 
birds. On the rise a part of the flock 
took a low cover ahead, but a majority, 
flying in the face of a bombardment 
that cut down two of their number, 
went directly over our heads to safety 
in the thicket. 

About twenty-five or thirty quail 
now lay hidden amid brakes, hardhack 
and wild blackberry vines. Both dogs 
pointed almost simultaneously and pre- 
sented an entrancing picture as they 
stood like alabaster images amid the 
flaming brakes and frost-bitten vines, 
with a background of bright evergreen 

. woods. We 
viewed the en- 
semble for sev- 
eral minutes, 
for it was a 
scene such as 
would gladden 
the heart of 
any sports- 
man. Nor did 
we lack for an 
audience: At 
a distance 
stood the 
snowy ser- 
rated peaks of 
the Cascades 
and Olympics 
dominated by 
majestic Mt. Baker, rising like an im- 
maculate and mighty sugar loaf that 
dwarfed the surrounding mountains. 
Not the faintest zephyr stirred the 
hazy air; it appeared as if we stood 
in a vacuum, or viewed a scene made 
plastic by stereopticon art. 

But each tragedy inevitably produces 
villainous characters bent on murder. 

(Continued on page 624) 


a sure bet. 
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The Full Charms of Our Most 
Intelligent and Alluring Forest 
Creature Are Beautifully Pic- 
tured in Mr. Brandreth’s Story 


proved in the case of the white- 

tail as well as with other species 
of game. Old bucks are invariably 
most subtly versed in the art of self- 
preservation. The young bloods, the 
two- and three-year-olds, often throw 
discretion to the winds and in conse- 
quence meet with destruction. But the 
big fellows are seldom caught napping. 
Driven or watched for, these grizzled 
patriarchs may of course fall easy vic- 
tims to the rifle, but the trail of the 
still-hunter is blazed with disappoint- 
ments. Hence its attraction to the man 
who would give his quarry a fair 
chance. 

For example, let us take an old buck 
during October before the rutting sea- 
son has reached its height. Ten to one 
he will outwit your best efforts to bag 
him in a legitimate fashion. A little 
while later his curiosity. and naturally 
aggressive disposition at this season 
sometimes culminate in his downfall. 
But in most instances, even during No- 
vember, he is always ready to employ 
his cunning tactics in giving you the 
slip. Very rarely will you come across 
a “fool” buck, the kind that will stand 
up and permit himself to be shot under 
circumstances ridiculously easy. The 
average large deer is as elusive as a 
phantom, as wary as a fox. The sap- 
lings on which he has rubbed his horns, 
the deep prints of his heifer-like tracks 
in some runway yield silent proof of 
his proximity. Yet you may spend 
many fruitless days stealthily traveling 
the woods without sight or sound of the 
living creature. More than ever before 
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WILES “% # WHITETAIL 


By Pau BRANDRETH 


is the prize of a big head to be appre- 
ciated—first because big heads are 
growing scarcer (due to the fact that 
fewer bucks are permitted a chance to 
grow old)—and secondly because the 
heredity instinct of self-preservation is 
constantly becoming more acute under 
existing conditions. 


r the fall of 1923 I spent considerable 

time trying to bag a large head. 
Altho I worked hard I was unsuccess- 
ful. The two big deer I was fortunate, 
or more truthfully unfortunate enough 
to see, both got away. One was a clean 
miss and the other did not give me a 


chance for a shot. Yet bucks of this 
class are just what make the game of 
still hunting so fascinating. Whether 
you follow them on the leaves or snow 
you will find yourself often baffled and 
confronted with difficulties, the over- 
coming of which constitute that real 
and living element of sport, much more 
vital, infinitely more engrossing than 
the moment of attainment when you 
pull up to fire. 

The first buck that went down on the 
black list as a clean miss had a superb 
head, the very trophy I had been look- 
ing for since the opening of the season. 
I was hunting a tote road that led to a 
deserted lumber camp. The afternoon 
was warm and clear, the woods 
tapestried with mellow golden lights, 
and carpeted thickly with crisp dead 
leaves. It was impossible to hunt 
quietly, but somehow or other despite 


the adverse conditions, I had a distinct 
“hunch” I was going to run on a buck. 
I am more or less given to hunting 
“hunches,” and although people may 
laugh, they have nevertheless often 
guided me in the right direction. 

Sometime between one and _ two 
o’clock I came to the top of an exten- 
sive ridge where the trail wound down- 
wards through a beautiful open hard- 
wood forest to a little clearing or swale, 
and then continued on through low 
country, broken up by knolls and a 
mixture of soft and hard timber. From 
past experience I knew that this swale 
was a favorite haunt of big bucks, 
so as I came down off the ridge I 
redoubled my caution and trod as care- 
fully as possible. Just before I reached 
a point where I could look over a dip 
of the hill into the swale below, I slip- 
ped on the edge of a mud hole and 
came down flat on my back in a pile of 
tree-tops. Besides making a fearful 
racket, the fall gave me quite a shaking 
up. I felt certain that had a buck been 
feeding in the swale he wasn’t feeding 
there now—not after all that rumpus! 
But, as the next few minutes proved, 
the whitetail does not always do what 
you expect him to. 


REACHED the “break” on the ridge 

slope and peered down into the 
mottled lights and shadows of the 
swale. There, directly below me, stand- 
ing behind a fallen maple, I saw im- 
mediately the back and head of a deer. 
The old rascal was looking straight at 
me, his big mule-like ears thrust for- 
ward, an expression of cunning watch- 





fulness on his face. Owing to the 
brush I could see no horns; but those 
big ears told me all I wanted to know. 

The risk of overshooting on a down- 
hill shot is known to everyone who 
hunts, and in this case the difficulty 
was increased by the fact that the pro- 
tective trunk of the maple hid the 
buck’s body entirely with the exception 
of a few inches of the back and neck. 
Possibly, I should have taken a shot at 
his head, which was fairly well ex- 
posed, but I have always had an aver- 
sion to shooting a deer in the head, 
and perhaps ruining the trophy in con- 
sequence. At any rate I knew the buck 
was ready to jump, and that there was 
no time for speculation. So, drawing 
down on his neck as close to the line 
of the log as I dared, I pulled the trig- 
ger. 

Nothing, perhaps, in a hunter’s ex- 
perience is more humiliating than to 
shoot at an animal and have it continue 
to stand perfectly still and look at him. 
That is exactly what this deer did. 
Before I could re-load, however, the in- 
evitable took place. Wheeling grace- 
fully in his tracks, he bounded out into 
full view, and in three astounding leaps 
crossed the grassy opening of the swale. 
Although he was leaving me, I watched 
his departure with profound admira- 
tion. Such a sweep of horns, such a 
sleek blue body, such a mocking flourish 
of snowy tail! And then, in a flash he 
was gone. 


Ts second big buck I failed to bag 
that season was even more wily 
than his predecessor. Only a_ short 
time after the former disappointing en- 
counter I was hunting over a forest 
wagon road where one invariably stood 
a good chance of coming across game. 
I was driving a bay mare noted for her 
staunch qualities in standing for a shot 
and had reached a level stretch of the 
road bordered by a park- 
like hardwood country 
when, glancing off to the 
right I saw a fine large 
doe. She stood broadside, 
some fifty yards back in 
the woods, watching the 
horse with curious eyes. 
I pulled “Kit” up and sat 
enjoying the charming pic- 
ture. A few hundred feet 
beyond the doe was a 
thicket of small beech sap- 
lings and a tangle of lop- 
ped tree-tops. A sudden 
motion in this thicket 
made me aware of the 
presence of another deer. 
Looking closely I could 
distinguish the outline of 
a tawny-colored body and 
had but little doubt there 
were horns there too. It 


is a recognized habit of bucks to push 
the does to the front, and themselves 
lurk in the background—an unchival- 
rous attitude, but one I have seen prac- 
ticed many times. 

Cautiously and slowly I got out of 
the buckboard, expecting the doe to 
jump any minute. However, she was 
so absorbed in staring at the horse 
that she apparently did not notice me. 
Rifle in hand I squatted down next the 
wheel and tried to penetrate the screen 
of brush that so effectually camou- 
flaged the other animal. A few seconds 
later I experienced a genuine thrill as 
the tawny body moved forward, and 
for a brief instant I caught the gleam 
of polished ivory tines and long grace- 
ful horns. 


HE situation was exasperating, to 
say the least. Owing to the thick 
intervening growth I dared not risk a 
shot. Unless I am trailing a deer al- 
ready hit, I always endeavor to make 
sure of the point I am firing at, and in 
this case, although I could make out 
the forequarters in a vague sort of 
way, it was almost certain that the 
saplings and brush would deflect the 
bullet and result in a wound or graze. 
I therefore concluded to wait, in the 
belief that the buck, urged by curiosity 
and by reason of the fact that the doe 
had maintained her position, would 
gradually work out and give me a 
clearer view. Minutes seemed hours. 
My breath began to come short, my 
eyes watered. Then, suddenly, the 
tawny form behind the barrier of 
brush moved forward slowly and delib- 
erately and disappeared into a heavier 
thicket. Just ahead of this thicket was 
an open space, and I felt confident the 
deer would cross it and thus offer a 
shot, or that at any rate he might move 
up directly towards the doe and give me 
a neck shot. But nothing happened, nor 


A big buck stepped into sight. 


did I glimpse again that coveted head. 

The doe continued to stand some time 
longer. Then, sticking her flag 
straight up, she trotted off with a su- 
perior air which seemed to say, “I’ve 
seen quite enough of this queer looking 
outfit.” Far ahead of her, as she 
passed down the hill towards the brink 
of the valley, I caught the flash of an- 
other white plume. A deep resonant 
“blow,” a thud of running hoofs, and 
then the woods fell silent and empty. 
Instead of turning up in the direction 
of the doe, the buck had swung off to 
the left, and concealed by the thicket 
had gone right on down the hill. He 
knew his stuff too well, the clever old 
fox! 

From this time on, although I hunted 
almost every day, I saw no more big 
heads. In the end I had to be content 
with a six-pointer bagged under rather 
odd circumstances. 

One drizzly November afternoon I 
was driving over the same road where 
I had seen the buck and doe a week or 
so earlier. Night was setting in rap- 
idly, and occasional flakes of snow flew 
through the raia-drops and gave to the 
air an uncomfortable wintry chill. I 
had about given up the idea of seeing 
any game owing to the inclemency of 
the weather, and concluded the best 
thing to do was to get on in to camp as 
quickly as possible. 


E had crossed a champagne-col- 
ored mountain brook, and had 
pulled up a short hill on the other side. 
A stretch of level road lay ahead with 
the steaming woods drawn close on 
either hand. Picking up the ends of 
the reins, I gave “Kit” a smart slap 
across the quarters and the buckboard 
went rattling along at a fine pace. It 
was just at this moment that looking 
off to the left down an old log trail, I 
saw under the shadow of a_ small 
spruce the motionless sil- 

houette of a deer. 

It was too dark to dis- 
tinguish anything clearly, 
but something about the 
attitude and alert carriage 
of the head made me feel 
quite certain it was not a 
doe. I stopped the mare 
in a hurry, threw a shell 
into the barrel of the .30- 
30, and backed up care- 
fully. I had no hope that 
the animal, whatever it 
was, would continue to 
stand there during all this 
performance, but as the 
buckboard passed beyond 
a clump of underbrush, I 
glimpsed again that im- 
mobile figure, now nothing 
more than a blur in the 

(Continued on page 626) 
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drink of cold water, we contined to bat- 
ter him with more questions. 

“Did you throw stones at the tiger 
too?” asked Douglas. 

“Oh, yes!” said the boy. “My little 
sister and I were both throwing stones 
at him and abusing him, but he sat 
down in front of us and the tethered 


“Like this,” he said, “I have been 
beating him off for two hours, but he 
won’t go.” 

“Beating what off?” asxed Douglas. 
“The big tiger!” he said. “But how 
far from you?” continued Douglas. 
“Oh! only about 20 paces,” the boy 
replied. * 


reached camp on our march from 

Buxar, and found breakfast await- 
ing us. Our night carts had all arrived 
safely through the dense jungle, but 
one. It had straggled behind and been 
smashed to pieces owing to the bul- 
lock’s fright at a herd of wild ele- 


[ was close upon 12 o’clock when we 





















left, t 


phants. The bullocks bolted across a “Twenty paces!” repeated Douglas. buffaloes, wagging his tail and taking jungle. 
rockbound river bed. The driver was “But what is the tiger doing there, and no notice of us.” Afte 
brought into camp later in the day, where is this?” “But didn’t he snarl?” asked the directe 
severely injured. “At our cattle station,” said the boy. Major. throug 

Tired out, after being on the march “He ate up a young buffalo before ts, elepha: 
from an early hour, we sat down to and he wants another one,” the little ‘“Q@OMETIMES,” said the boy, “when branch 
breakfast with a feeling of relief, look- fellow said, with great indignation. we hit him.” treadir 
ing forward to the rest which the after- “Who is with you, then, and where “You actually hit him!” exclaimed the ma 
noon promised. But fate had decided are your parents?” now queried the the buffalo-man. “Shabash!” The on the 
otherwise. In the jungles, as at every buffalo-man. little fellow was again patted on the ground 


other kind of game and field sport, 
there is a run of luck; and he would 
be a poor sportsman who would not 
take advantage of it. 

Scarcely had we lit our cigarettes 
and pipes when we heard excited con- 
versation among the servants outside 
the dining-room tent, and the Major’s 
untiring factotum came rushing in and 
said: “Bahut bara shere baita hai!” 
(“A huge big tiger is sitting down’) 
and, as we gathered, close by, under- 
neath a tree! . 

“I don’t think,” said Douglas, “I ex- 
aggerated the possibilities of this place 
when I said Hathikund was the Shik- 
ary’s Paradise. Let us inquire into 
this little piece of exciting news. I 
have heard of tigers sitting down un- 
der trees before, waiting to be shot!” 

We found a crowd surrounding a 
little boy of about ten years with a 
long stick in his hand, who was being 


patted on the back by our “buffalo- 
man” and being told that he would be 


rewarded with more buxish (tips) 
than he could carry if he would just 
state the truth, without one hair’s 
breath of exaggeration! 

“The sahibs are all tired out,” we 
heard the buffalo-man saying, “and 
cannot go racing about in this heat 
after phantom tigers. Beware, my 
little son! Now tell us, what have you 
actually seen?” 

The little boy then suited his action 
to his words, and beat his long stick on 
the ground as he made his statement. 
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“Gone to Buxar to get supplies,” he 
said. 

“Then who is with you?” he asked. 
“My little sister,” said the boy. 

“Your little sister!” ‘exclaimed the 
Colonel. “And how old is she?” - 

“Three and a half years,” came the 
reply. : 

“And you’ve run away and left her?” 
said the Colonel, in a state between 
seriousness and disbelief. 

“No,” said the little fellow, angrily. 
“She is quite safe among some buffaloes 
that are tethered round her.” 

“Inside the cattle shed?” queried 
Douglas again. 

“No, out in the open,” he said. - “I 
told my little sister to sit down and to 
wait till I returned; and I left her 
playing on the ground and throwing 
stones at the tiger.” 


“OOD heavens!” exclaimed the 

Colonel, who was dreadfully agi- 
tated. “Let us start at once, for pity’s 
sake—poor kid!” Douglas calmed him 
down with the remark that he thought 
the child was quite safe with the buf- 
faloes near her. If the buffaloes had 
not been tied up, the tiger would not 
have dared to come so near. The ele- 
phants were ordered at once, but as 
they were out getting in their night 
supply of fodder we had to possess our 
souls in patience till they were sent for 
and padded up. The little “Ahir” or 
shepherd boy said he was thirsty, and 
after we had fortified him with a good 





back. 

“But how did the tethered buffaloes 
take the tiger’s presence, so close to 
them?” inquired Douglas. 

“Well, you see,” said the boy, “before 
my parents left, my father fastened 
the buffaloes very securely, as they 
wander far into the jungles at night; 
and they couldn’t do much beyond shak- 
ing their heads and rip up the soil with 
their loose legs; but the tiger wouldn’t 
come closer than 20 yards. He was try- 
ing to get round to the young buffs that 
were fastened behind.” 

“How many full-grown buffaloes are 
there?” inquired Douglas again. 

“Ten,” said the boy. 

“But you said a calf was killed and 
eaten?” asked Douglas again. 

“Yes,” said the boy; “ we watched 
the tiger eating it up. The calf broke 
loose just before the tiger came out of 
the jungle, and before I could drive it 
back it got caught.” 

“How big is the Shere?” asked the 
buffalo-man. 

“Very big,” said the boy; “it could 
lift two buffaloes and carry them both 
away!” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Douglas, “I 
think we are in for some good sport 
this afternoon. It is well known that 
tiny kids in these forests try to drive 
tigers and panthers off their cattle 
when grazing in the jungles. The 
families of these graziers do not know 
what fear is, in the presence of wild 
animals. I have seen three or four 





little boys and girls chasing a wild 
tusker, and frightening the life out of 
him by clapping their hands and rat- 
tling old tins behind them. Elephants 
posess very sensitive ears and cannot 
stand sounds unpleasantly harsh.” 


HILE we were talking and still 

questioning the little boy, our 
padded elephants came up. We had 
four of them ready and started off 
without further delay. We put the 
little boy on an elephant with the 
buffalo-man, and took the precaution to 
take three other spare men with us, 
who would be useful in helping to pad 
such a monster as that described by 
the little boy. The cattle station was 
well known to everybody in camp, and 
about two miles from our retreat. We 
had to follow the road to Buxar for 
about a mile and then turn off to the 
left, through high grass and heavy 
jungle, for another mile. 

After we left the road the little boy 
directed us aS we moved along slowly 
through the dense undergrowth, the 
elephants pulling down overhanging 
branches of trees to clear a way and 
treading heavily with great crashes on 
the matted brushwood at their feet and 
on the top of decayed logs lying on the 
ground. 


Douglas K. and the Colonel nearly 
came to terrible grief as their elephant 
stumbled badly; but fortunately for us 
all the ground there was marshy and 
the elephant got on to his legs again, 
after a great deal of shouting and 
yelling (at the disconcerted animal) to 
which the “mahouts” had to resort in 
order to give him encouragement. It 
was the tusker, too, and bulls are more 
liable to lose their heads than female 
elephants! 

We brought the elephants to a stand- 
still after this, to rest for ten minutes, 
at Douglas’ request. We lit cigarettes 
here, and drew lots for the first shot 
at the tiger. The “buffalo-man,” who 
had often accommodated us before, ar- 
ranged the drawing by presenting the 
tips of four tiny sticks, each of a differ- 
ent length. The lower ends were hid- 
den, so that none could tell the length 
of the stick till it was drawn. The 
shortest was to be the winning one. 
We drew our sticks and were in the 
act of comparing them, vhen the little 
boy suddenly reprimanded us from his 
elephant in quite a commanding tone. 

“Don’t make such a noise about it,” 
he said, “or the tiger may slink away.” 

We were taken by surprise, as none 
of us dreamt for a moment that the 
cattle station had been almost reached. 


We had forgotten to time the slow 
march through the jungle, with our 
attention fixed on the movements of the 
elephants, and found, on questioning 
the pertinent youth, that there was 
merely a small ridge between us and 
the place. 

We had all loaded our rifles, and the 
moment now was intensely exciting as 
we ‘gradually emerged out of the dense 
bamboos and trees, and stood on the 
top of the ridge. 

There stretched below us the loveliest 
little shady glen that we had seen in 
our wanderings through the jungles so 
far. Immediately in front of us stood 
two or three grass huts, and, on either 
flank, the cattle sheds, consisting of 
light thatched roofs, each supported 
on four poles, extended in a semi-circle, 
with an immense courtyard in the 
centre. The open sheds were sufficient 
to give some shelter to about 80 head 
of cattle: we learned from the little boy 
that a large number of cows and bul- 
locks had been sent on to another 
cattle station. 

As the little boy had said, the buf- 
faloes were tethered in the open. They 
shook their heads now and again, and 
were snorting continuously. Just be- 
hind them, seated on the ground in the 

(Continued on page 630) 


He measured 10 feet 10 inches from the tip of his nose to the tip of his tail, 





Y favorite game bird is and al- 
/ | ways has been the ruffed grouse. 


Up to a year ago all my hunt- 
ing had been done in the state of Con- 
necticut, and I had really made a spe- 
cialty of grouse hunting without the 
use of a dog. There is something par- 
ticularly alluring to me to pit myself 
alone and unaided against the super- 
educated grouse such as inhabit the 
thickets, swamps and hillsides of East- 
ern Connecticut. Pheasants? Ah, yes. 
They are good shooting, but no bird 
will ever take the place in the hearts 
of New England sportsmen that the 
ruffed grouse has obtained. And he is 
worthy of this exalted position for he 
is game always, and well able to take 
care of himself. No matter how ex- 
cellent a shot a man may consider him- 
self, let me whisper to you that he is 
going to shoot a lot of holes in the air 
if he is a persistent follower of the 
grouse. 

There are days when one seems to 
get his birds almost to a certainty, and 
there are other days when one seems 
to be shooting blank cartridges as far 
as results in bagging grouse are con- 
sidered. The man who never misses 
his grouse is known in every town, and 
we hear a lot about him. In fact, I 
have met several such unerring shots 
and have hunted with them but it has 
always been the same old story: they 
had an off day. So don’t be discour- 
aged if you score a lot of misses; just 
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Our FRIEND 
the (ROUSE 


The Pine-Tree-State Grouse Is a 


Wary Old Bird 


By GrorcE S. Brown 


Illustrations from pencil sketches by Edmund Osthaus, 


remember that 
there are a lot of 
others doing like- 
wise. Furthermore 
don’t wait for too 
good a chance to 
shoot, it might not 
come. If you take 
a chance now and 
then you stand a 
good show of scor- 
ing, but if you 
don’t shoot at all 
you surely won’t 
get any birds. Old thunder-wings plays 
no favorites and will give everybody 
a run for his money. 

When the most of us think of grouse 
shooting in Maine, we picture ourselves 
in our mind’s eye strolling amidst the 
tall pines and spruces. Suddenly in 
front of us a flock of partridges run 
out, circle about, spread their tails and 
then flutter up into a nearby tree where 
they stretch their necks and await our 
leisure. 


OU shoot their heads off with a rifle 
or knock them down with a few 
well-directed stones and carry away 
all you can lug. That is Maine grouse 
shooting—so some of us are led to be- 
lieve from the things we read or hear 
about. Well, let me tell you now that 
you might find some place way down 
in the backwoods where the grouse will 
flirt foolishly with death, but you will 
also now and then, even in places where 
birds are intensively hunted, find a 
bird or two which will make a slip. 
I’ll say this: if you are coming here 
to Maine (and it is a fine place to 
come to) you will earn your birds but 
they are here. You will have to learn 
some new tricks. Some few lines above 
this point I said that old thunder- 
wings would give you a run for your 
money. This holds good in Maine— 
don’t forget. 
I sort of fancied that to pick up the 
limit of five birds, it would just be a 


_ same. 


short quick trip out into the woods and 
then back again almost before one had 
time to get the kinks out of himself. 
But—this was merely fancy. Since | 
have hunted the grouse in his native 
hard woods and black growth of the 
Pine Tree State my hat is off to 
him just as high as I can lift it. For 
a tricky “cuss” he’s got the Southern 
New England bird beaten to a frazzle 
and there is a whole lot of difference 
in chasing a bird around a small wood- 
lot and in trying to chase one through 
a pine or hemlock forest that doesn’t 
quit in one county. 


TS Maine grouse has one failing 
that hastens his end more than 
all his other shortcomings—if he has 
any others. That is, his fondness for 
apples. Practically every grouse that 
I shot last fall here in the vicinity of 
Brunswick and Bowdoinham had his 
crop filled with apple pickings. As 
soon as you locate the apple trees that 
are scattered about the woods, you have 
learned the spots to look for grouse. 
They will feed at certain trees while 
others nearby they will not go near. 
You see they have their preferred 
tastes as to flavor. They come to these 
feeding places regularly and especially 
are you sure to find them along late 
in the afternoon. Early in the fall they 
are most likely to be up in the trees, 
later when the apples have fallen they 
will be on the ground. 

The old seasoned hunter approaches 
a tree with his eyes and ears wide opel 
and gun ready. Not a sign of a 
bird anywhere but he’s there just the 
Suddenly: “Whirr!” He’s off 
out of the treetop and gone with a 
plunge into a spruce thicket. There’s 
the smell of smokeless in the air but 
it is even betting that no feathers are 
lost. 

Right here is where the novice falls 
down. He relaxes and then—“Whirr” 
Out goes another grouse. He whirls to 
shoot but the bird is gone. These old 
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apple trees grow on the edges of the 
deep woods and a flight of a few feet 
puts a bird into safety. 


OU follow your bird for a second 

flight and maybe you flush him and 
maybe you don’t. After you have 
walked along with every nerve under 
tension, with gun at ready expecting 
he will roar out at any moment, you 
fnd that it doesn’t happen. Nothing 
doing. You circle about a bit and then 
just naturally stop under the tall pines 
and scan them closely. No bird. You 
sep—‘“Brrr!” right out of the top of 
the tree you were under. 

He has gone back in the direction 
that he first came from and you never 
so much as got a glimpse of him. He 
was away up in the top of the tree and 
when he flew, he stayed high. He went 
dear over the tips of the trees and 
somewhere in Maine 
he will light in an- 
other tree. 

The old-seasoned 

hunter doesn’t waste 
much time following 
up these birds after 
the first rise unless he 
sees that they have 
made a short flight. 
He will just naturally 
cut down across the 
valley or over onto 
the next slope where 
there is another apple 
tree or two which are 
favorites of the 
grouse and try again 
on a fresh bird. 

Say, let me take 
you on a short after- 
noon hunt that I en- 
joyed last autumn. 

Ben Atwood is 
what you call a regu- 
lar fellow. He is a master mechanic, 
which is fine, but when he told me one 
day that he was rather looking forward 
to the time when he could take the 
gun out and chase partridges — well 
right off I knew that he was a man 
after my own heart and we were better 
friends than ever. 

I swallowed my dinner whole and get- 
ting into my hunting togs, grabbed the 
little 16 gauge, and a belt of shells and 
hopped into Ben’s car which was by 
that time waiting at my gate and off 
to the woods we rolled. It was raining 
slightly but that meant nothing to us. 
His son Horace came with us but we 
dropped him along the way. 

We ran out from Brunswick and 
pulled into an open lot about ten miles 
away on the Sabattus road. There 
Were no signs bearing the words: “No 
Hunting.” The sportsmen appreciate 
this for you rarely, if ever, see any 
property damaged by hunters. 


We crossed the open lot and entered 
a wagon road through a patch of pines. 
In through the gloom under these trees 
we went without starting anything. 

“Down at the end of this piece of 
timber there’s an open spot where we 
will find some apple trees,” Ben told 
me, “and we should start some birds.” 

He had hunted this vicinity for 
years. Soon the opening appeared and 
we worked toward it. Way out ahead 
of us a grouse flushed but we never 
saw it. We kept on and followed close 
along the edge of ‘he woods where a 
number of apple trees were scattered 
but put up no birds. Finally after we 
had pretty well covered that territory, 
we came back out into the open and 
talked things over. 

“Say,” said Ben, “we haven’t looked 
over that small spot.” He pointed to 
a little bunch of birches. We went 


over to inspect it when right out into 
our faces burst a grouse. I know that 
if I had swung my gun at him I could 
have knocked him flat. I threw away 
two empty shells and blew the smoke 
out of the barrels after watching him 
settle down a quarter of a mile away. 

“Let’s go after him?” I suggested, 
and we did. 


N we went but we didn’t find him. 
Way down in a corner of pine 
woods a grouse hopped and climbed to 
the treetops. As he cleared them and 
whirled past an opening, I glimpsed 
him and pressed the trigger. He 
whirled over and came down with a 
thump that told me I had scored. 
Then out ahead of us we heard a 
grouse flush. Two, three, four! Quite 
a bunch. They went right into the 
thick pines and although we went in 
after them, we didn’t get them. They 
were clear of the ground. In fact 


. 


nothing less than the very tops of these 
tall pines suited them. While we were 
stepping along with our heads thrown 
back and trying to get a sufficient 
glimpse to shoot at one as he plunged 
to safety, out from under our feet one 
roared and Ben made a miss and—so 
did I. 


HEN we pushed on to a spot in the 
woods where Ben said there were 
more apple trees. I sighted one of the 
trees and saw clearly that there was 
nothing but apples and leaves on it. 
No grouse—couldn’t be and not show 
up. I walked up and amidst the roar 
of wings and smokeless powder, I de- 
cided that a grouse could make him- 
self invisible with ease in any old tree. 
But I had him. It raised my score to 
two. And it was now beginning to 
snow. It melted just as fast as it fell 
but it was cold and 

we were wet to the 

hide. One more turn 

over through those 

beeches and we quit. 

The brush was 

waist high and it was 

wet, wetter than we 

were till we got into 

it. Through it we 

went and out whizzed 

a grouse. It was my 

lucky day for he came 

right by me and as 

he swung by the 

trunk of a big smooth 

beech, I fired and 

bagged my third bird. 

By this time the 

snow was falling so 

thick and fast that 

one would think it 

was January instead 

of the first of Octo- 

ber. It no longer 

melted as it fell but was blanketing the 
ground, while the evergreen trees, 
weighted down with their burdens of 
fleecy white were rapidly assuming a 
Christmas-like aspect. We voted to 
cease firing and call itaday. We did. 

I then and there formed my conclu- 
sions that the Maine grouse could well 
take care of themselves. That you 
couldn’t go out and knock them off of 
every limb in the woods. That there 
were enough of them so that one could 
get the limit of five but he’d have 
plenty of sport before he did it. Who 
would want it any different? 

And then add to this the smell of 
the balsam firs and hemlocks as you 
wander through these Maine woods, 
the glimpses of the beautiful lakes and 
distant mountains—say, this is the 
“darndest” state to work in there is. 
Nobody wants to work in Maine. With 
so many opportunities for play, can 
you blame us? 
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The WARRIORS 
I|_ of the WEEDS | ww views 


HERE is one incident in the lives 
of most anglers that stands out 
before all others in that wonder- 

ful book of memory and that is his first 
fish. It might have been a speckled 
beauty from the cheerily talking, danc- 
ing mountain brook. It might have 
been a scrappy bronzeback from the 
big creek that flows so sedately through 
the farmlands or an Oswego from that 
weedy pond over yonder. It might 
have been nothing more than the lowly 
catfish or the “peppy” little sunfish 
from the mill brook, but no matter 
what the first fish was, the memory of 
its capture sends tingling through 
most of us a thrill that penetrates our 
innermost being and opens the flood- 
gates of our memory until the river 
of our past is filled to overflowing by 
glowing thoughts of our boyhood. 

Passionately fond of a gun, even at 
the age of nine when a Daisy was the 
height of my ambition, the fishing germ 
did not enter my blood until the age of 
eighteen at which time I got about ten 
injections at once. 


«eee the pot belly stove of an 
old grocery store it started, three 
boys in a very heated argument about 
the superior joys of fishing to hunting; 
myself the lone defender of the wood- 
land trails and getting badly beaten 
but dying game against overwhelming 
odds. 

“Why,” said one of my tormentors, 
“What do you know about it? You’ve 
never caught a fish in all your life.” 

“Haven’t I?” I flashed back. “That’s 
all you know about it. Bet I’ve caught 
more bass than you’ll ever see.” 

It was a bare-faced lie, but I hated 
to be utterly routed and I have never 
regretted it, for that lie opened up the 
glorious realm of fishing to a Rip Van 
Winkle Izaak Walton. 
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Lake Fishing Has Its Charms, Not the Least of Which 
Are the Uncertain Moods of Bass and Pickerel 


The argument ended in a plan to go 
fishing the following morning and it 
became necessary for me to procure an 
outfit. I did—a $3 steel bait casting 
rod, a $3 reel and a silk casting line. 
A few plugs completed my outfit and 
I was ready for my first attempt at the 
angling game. To be truthful I felt 
rather shaky about it and was ex- 
tremely afraid that I would be shown 
up for the bluffer I was, when I at- 
tempted to cast a plug the following 
morning. 

Picture at daybreak the next day 
three young men drifting along the 
shore of the lake, my two comrades 
working the weeds very energetically 
with their plugs, myself scemingly en- 
grossed in the task of untangling the 
line on my reel. What I really was 
doing is a different matter. I was 
watching the others cast in order to get 
the dope on how they did it. 

It was a long while before I became 
confident enough to do so, so long that 
my comrades had begun to chide me 
about not be- 
ing able to 
keep my line 
from tangling 
up, but I was 
playing a wait- 
ing game and 
said nothing. 

The sun was 
just topping 
the hill, cast- 
ing 2. ted 
sparkle of gold 
on the dancing 
water when I 
finally made 
my first and 
only cast of 
the day. The 
boat was drifting over a wonderful 
weed bed, about fifty feet away from 
a cluster of lily pads. Selecting a time 
when my companions were busy with 
their own lines I carefully made my 
cast with the red and white minnow, 
with rare good fortune placing my lure 
right at the edge of the pads. Unfor- 
tunatély I neglected to thumb my reel 
properly and my line snarled up in a 





One kind of boat. 


beautiful tangle. “It’s hopeless,” | 
thought but nevertheless started reel- 
ing in over the top of the tangle. 

“SMACK!! SPLASH!!” I felt a 
terrific tug. I pulled. The tug became 
stronger and my rod vibrated crazily, 
Then a monstrous green shape ap- 
peared for an instant at the surface of 
the water. There was a swirl, the 
water boiled and the bass dived for 
bottom. 















































FINALLY subdued the fish, a four- 

pound Oswego, to the tune of ex- 
cited ejaculations from my comrades, 
I was greatly excited and trembling as 
with the ague. In my extreme ner- 
vousness I almost forgot myself and 
started to swing for another cast. In 
time I remembered the backlash on the 
reel and made the excuse that mother 
expected me home immediately. To 
this day neither of the two lads who 
were with me know that it was my 
first cast and my first fish. 


The way the catching of that bass 
affected me 
was a caution. 
For days the 
memory of the 
pull on my 
rod, the sight 
of that fish 
when he 
swirled on the 
surface of the 
water, ob 
sessed me to 
the point of 
delirium. I be- 
came then and 
there a_ full 
fledged Izaak 
Walton—green 
it is true, but 
with fishing adventures, but none 
an expert. 

Many years have passed since then, 
every one of them filled to the brim 
with fishing adventures but none of 
them stand out more strongly in the 
angling corner of my memory than my 
first large-mouth bass. 

Lakes with a very weedy bottom and 
shallow water make ideal places for 
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our Oswego bass, pickerel, perch and 
blue gills. There is one lake I have 
in mind, not very far from New: York 
City that is absolutely alive with three 
of these species, especially bass and 
blue gills. 


FTER the middle of September is 

the very best time to go for them, 
when the weeds have dropped down 
enough to give one a chance to play 
the fish. At this time a fly works to 
perfection and I will try and tell you 
the best I can how the fly should be 
used. 

First of all a good fly rod is needed, 
either a nine or a nine and one-half 
foot with plenty of backbone and capa- 
ble of handling a D line. Of the two 
my preference runs to the nine foot 
as it is much the easier to handle and 
doesn’t tire the wrist to the extent of 
the larger rod. Of course if one in- 
tends to use bass bugs, I would by 
far recommend the nine and a half 
Tournament type of rod. 

The best flies are the streamers or 
buck tails on about No. 4 hooks. My 
favorite patterns are the Lord Balti- 
more, red and white, and natural 
bucktail. These I like best in the order 
named. 


OMETIMES the regular bass flies 

on No. 4 hooks are very killing and 
when this is the case they are much 
more pleasant to cast, due to less wind 
resistance. One fly on the leader is all 
that is needed, in fact when fishing in 
the weeds two or three flies become an 
abomination, especially when one hooks 
a good fish on the hand fly. -When 
this happens it often results in a lost 
fish as the trailing fly or flies are al- 
Most sure to get hung up. 

The time for this kind of fishing is 
controlled entirely by the wind. A 
soft breeze is by far the‘ best, when 
the water is ruffled with a dancing rip- 
Dle. As to whether it needs to be dark 
or bright, cold, warm or sunny; these 


An Adirondack bass lake. 


things seem to make no difference with 
catching bass on a fly. Just let the 
wind be the right velocity and I can 
generally make a good catch of large- 
mouth bass in a shallow weedy pond, 
using the feathers. 

Let the boat drift along as it will 
and cast your flies across the wind. 
Let them settle a bit and then retrieve 
with slow steady jerks. Be sure and 
cast into every weed pocket. Many a 
large bass is awaiting his meal in just 
such a place and a carefully placed fly 
will often tempt him beyond endurance. 
The rest is easy. 

In very grassy lakes the fly has a 
decided advantage over the plug or 
spinner. The fly can be placed into 
the thickest of weeds without much risk 
of fouling where the plug would pick 
up a hopeless mass the instant it 
landed. 


eee the best way to handle 
the feathers is to retrieve instantly, 
pulling the flies over the surface in 
erratic, jerky motions. There is great 
fun when a bass hits a fly handled in 
this manner, as he sometimes chases 
it over the water, splashing as he goes, 
making considerable commotion. 


Of course there are times when the 
feathers have no appeal to the “War- 
riors of the Weeds,” in fact any sort 
of artificial is treated with contempt. 
Then is the time to resort to night- 
walkers and minnows, and these two 
baits when used the right way are 
surely wonderful killers. 

Again we will resort to the drifting 
process, only this time we will put on 
a light float to keep the bait from set- 
tling down in the weeds. Let a min- 
now have his own way in thick grass 
and he will soon be hidden where no 
bass or pickerel can find him. As the 
boat drifts along cast a long line (at 
least forty to fifty feet is necessary 
for best results) ahead of the boat. 


HEN as one drifts toward the float, 
retrieve the line about to the point 
of dragging the float. This will keep 
the line from fouling on the weeds and 
will also keep you in absolute control 
of your strike. In fair fishing waters 
every eighth cast on an average will 
result in a strike and it really is one 
of the best methods of using either 
night-walkers or minnows. Bear in 
mind when reading this that I am re- 
ferring to shallow water fishing. These 
methods in deep water would be utterly 
worthless. 

My fishing partner and I have time 
after time made wonderful catches of 
bass, pickerel and blue gills in the man- 
ner given above, when the majority of 
boats on the lake were doing very little 
and this despite the fact that they were 
using the very same bait. The difference 
was this. Most of the rest were still fish- 
ing. When they made a cast their bait 
would settle and be lost to view, unless, 
as seldom happened a fish happened to 
be near where the cast was made. In- 
stead of looking for the fish they were 
letting the fish look for them, which is 
not a very productive proposition. The 
angler who works for his fish is very 
likely to be rewarded generously, if 
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Partner poses for the tailpiece. 





ANTICOSTI 


The Great Game Preserve in the St. Lawrence Changes Ownership 


Photographs courtesy Canadian National Railway 


OOK up a map of the eastern 
coast of Canada and you will find 
lying in the northern part of the 
gulf of Saint Lawrence, a huge insular 
section of land, roughly oval in shape. 
At a first glance, it appears to be a 
bird’s-eye view of a leviathan of the 
deep leaving the mouth of the Saint 
Lawrence and shaping a course around 
Gaspe Head, on its way to the portal 
of the broad Atlantic at Cabot Strait. 
This is the island of Anticosti,—the 
private sporting preserves of the 
“Chocolate Kings of France.” 
Although the writer has not made 
any attempt to verify the following 
statement, he has little doubt regard- 
ing its truth, that this tract is the 
largest privately-owned land estate in 
North America. It is larger thar the 
Canadian province of Prince Edward 
Island, to the south of it. One hun- 
dred and twenty-two miles in length, 
with a greatest breadth of thirty miles, 
and a coastline of over two hundred 
and seventy miles, it has an area of 
nearly two millions of acres. Two mil- 
lions of acres of forest and stream, 
the protected haunts of black and silver 
foxes and innumerable deer, and with 
waters teeming with salmon and trout. 
Historians speak lightly of the island. 
It was discovered by Jacques Cartier 
on August 15th, 1534, and after his 
record, only casual mention appears 
until 1680, when it was granted to 
Louis Jolliet as a seigniory. This Jol- 
liet and his family lived and traded 
here at intervals until 1690, when the 
Englishman, Phipps, destroyed his 
settlements, and carried Jolliet a pris- 
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oner to Quebec. There he was ex- 
changed and ultimately returned to his 
seigniory and died, probably on the is- 
land, between 1699 and 1701. The title 
descended to his heirs and subsequently 
in 1725 became complicated, and the is- 
land frequently changed ownership. It 
was finally purchased by the late M. 
Henri Menier, of Paris, in 1895. 
Since his death, it has passed to his 
brother, Gaston, and been administered 
as part of the Menier estate. 


IFFICULTY has been experienced 

in tracing the origin of its name. 
Cartier called it Ilse de l’Assomption, 
in commemoration of the day of its 


The island is one immense fur farm. 


discovery, the feast of the Assumption, 
1534. Two names stand out promi- 
nently in the writings of historians and 
explorers, “Natiskotek’”, a word evi- 
dently derived from the Montagnais 
Indians of Quebec and Ungava, and 
meaning “where bears are hunted.” 
This word, in its various spellings, is 
found on old charts and maps of the 
locality, and in the papers handed 
down from the seigniorial period. The 
other word, “Anticosti”, is attributed 
to an ecclesiastical Spaniard, and de- 
rived from the two Spanish words, 
“Ante”, before, and “Costa”, coast. 
Authorities prefer to believe that the 
present name is.a clerical transposition 
of the Indian word. Sportsmen would 
consider the former derivation most 
worthy of adoption could they see, as 
the writer has, time after time, the 
bears of Anticosti, roaming about at all 
hours on the shores of the island, or 
grubbing after shellfish in the seaweed 
of the beaches at low tide. So plenti- 
ful are they that they are looked upon 
by the island administration in the 
nature of a pest. 


N examination of the charts and 

maps of the island will show many 
so-called harbors, but these do not 
exist as shelters for vessels and are 
more fanciful than real. Perhaps this 
has had considerable to do with the 
island’s unsavory reputation as the 
scene of numerous shipwrecks. The 
formation of the island was principally 
to blame for this, its bedded limestone 
strata on the south shore sloping grad- 
ually into the sea and continuing 4s 
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goals, in some cases for two or three 
niles, Which caught many unwary 
mariners of the old sailing ships and 
resulted in tragical losses of life. Ad- 
niral Bayfield, whose work of chart- 
ing the gulf for the British Navy 
took him about 

the island in 


journals 
visit of him- 


marine trag- 
edy in a little 
hay near the 
east end of the 
island. He dis- 
covered a 
small hut con- 
taining the re- 
mans of a 
shipwrecked crew and the evidences of 
cannibalism. “There was,” he writes, 
“; pot in the fire-place with human 
fesh in it, and some pieces in a large 
chest I saw a species of almanac 
on the wall in chalk, which appeared 
to be formed by first writing the num- 
ber of days in the month, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 
ee, and rubbing out each day until 
the month was finished.” 


N 1895, when Henri Menier purchased 

the island, he established his first 
settlement in Baie Ste. Claire, or Eng- 
lish Bay, on the north side of the is- 
land near its western end. The bay 
was shallow and exposed to the winds, 
and later the establishment was moved 
across to the. southwestern shore to 
what is known as Ellis Bay, and where 
more shelter for vessels was obtained. 
Here the present headquarters of this 
island domain stands today, and is 
known as Port Menier. The writer 
visited Baie Ste. Claire last summer 
and found himself in a “deserted vil- 
lage.” In the mouth of a shallow val- 
ley back from the shingly beach, the 
frst clearing had been made and there 
stood the little “villa”, the former resi- 
dence of the governor, or “l’Intendant”’, 
flanked by the village schoolhouse and 
the chapel. At the mouth of a little 
stream was a sawmill and back past the 
chapel ran a single street, grass-grown 
and silent, with a row of neat dwellings 
om either side. All were in good repair 
and painted alike. In the rear of one 
the fluttering of laundried clothes was 
the only evidence of human occupancy. 
Back of the village, on a low tableland, 
stretched the “first” farm, its building 
uggling close within the rim of the 
encircling hills. The tenant of the one 
inhabited dwelling, evidently the farm- 
tt, was nowhere to be found. Not a 
dog barked a greeting to the rare visi- 
tor, 


Deer are plentiful. 


Rounding the west point of the is- 
land, with its imposing government 
lighthouse, the gaze of those on passing 
vessels fell on a little wooden church, 
shining white in the afternoon sun. A 
closer examination showed it to have 

antedated the 
buildings of 
Baie Ste. 
Claire. Its 
fresh appear- 
ance was due 
to a coat of 
whitewash put 
thereon by the 
government 
nautical sur- 
veyors the pre- 
i vious year and 
a eo used by them 
as a landmark. 
This was Anse 
aux Fraise, or 
Strawberry Cove, the site of one of 
the earlier settlements. 

Five miles farther eastward, on the 

same shore, is Ellis Bay, the only shel- 


Will Close Option on Anticosti 


TORONTO, Ont., July 19 
(AP).—The London correspond- 
ent of the Canadian Press says 
it is confirmed that the Wayaga- 
mac Pulp and Paper Company 
will take up before August an 
option on the island of Anticosti, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, now 
owned by Senator Gaston Menier, 
of France. The purchase price is 
said to be $6,000,000. The island 
has an area of 3,000 square miles, 


ter on the whole three hundred miles 
of coastline worthy of the name of 
harbor. Here is Port Menier, the seat 
of government, the center of the ad- 
ministra- 
tion, the place 
of residence of 
the “grand 
seignior.” The 
Menier estate 
has here laid 
out a model 
village for the 
accommoda- 
tion of its em- 
ployees. The 
population of 
the island 
numbers over 
eight hundred 
souls, all of 
whom, with the exception of the few 
federal lighthouse keepers, are em- 
ployed retainers of the estate. At Port 
Menier there live three hundred of the 
little colony; the others are scattered 
about the island. Prominent at the head 


The propagation of beaver is not encouraged, 


of the bay stands the “chateau” of the 
governor (l’Intendant), Captain Geor- 
ges Martin-Zede, who for the summer 
months of each year leaves his office 
in the French capital, and takes up 
residence on Ile d’Anticosti. Here, also, 
comes occasionally Senator Menier him- 
self, to spend a month in visiting his 
feudal retainers, and to sample his 
salmon streams and deer preserves. In 
the grounds of the chateau is a private 
pool, well-stocked, where the master 
may cast a fly before his morning meal. 


HE port is provided with a wharf 
and breakwater, half a mile in 
length, of solid imperishable construc- 
tion. Here there calls fortnightly the 
Menier steamer “Savoie,” maintaining 
a regular connection with the city of 
Quebec. The writer found here the 
French cruiser “Ville Dys,’ paying a 
state visit and partaking of the gov- 
ernor’s bountiful hospitality. The dam- 
ming of a stream which enters Ellis 
Bay, resulted in sufficient power for a 
municipal lighting system. The resi- 
dences have modern domestic heating 
plants, and the village its waterworks 
and fire-protective system. Here, too, 
one finds a convent, school and chapel 
and a community recreation building 
and library. A hospital has but re- 
cently been completed. The administra- 
tion’s huge department store caters to 
all the physical necessities of the island 
folk, whilst just back of the village is 
the second farm and dairy. All products 
of the soil_—and, bearing in mind the 
severe climate of the gulf, these are 
fairly bountiful, are the property of 
the estate, and available to the em- 
ployees through the butchery and green 
grocery of the store. A comfortable 
hotel offers accommodations to the 
tourists and sportsmen, who each sum- 
mer take advantage of the unique fish- 
ing and hunting privileges afforded by 
the island 
streams and 
timbered fast- 
nesses of the 
interior. In 
winter time, 
during the 
months in 
which the is- 
land is beset 
by ice and cut 
off from the 
mainland, a 
daily radio 
communication 
is maintained 
with the Gaspe shore stations, and ex- 
cerpts from the daily press are wafted 
through the air. 
The administration has even its own 
steam railway, with a trackage of 
over fifteen miles into the interior of 
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the island, constructed some years ago 
when an attempt was made to realize 
on the lumbering possibilities of the 
land. Today, the rails are rust-eaten 
and the right-of-way is overgrown with 
grass and the rolling-stock “laid up” 
indefinitely. 


CATTERED about the two hundred 

and seventy miles of wave-beaten 
coast and at the mouths of the prin- 
cipal salmon streams, are the stations 
of the game wardens, where provision 
is made for the accommodation of 
sportsmen and connections maintained 
with the “port” by two up-to- 
date auxiliary schooners. The 
chief stream, where the finest 
fish are taken, is the Jupiter 
river on the southwest shore, 
up which canoes and small 
boats have made their way 
for nearly one hundred miles, 
for it winds and twists its 
torturous course through 
more than half of the island. 
It is reported that the quan- 
tity of water at its source is 
nearly equal to that at the 
mouth. Other trout and 
salmon waters are the 
Becscie, Shallop, Fox Potato, 
Oil and Pavillon, while in- 
numerable smaller streams 
flow from the inland ponds 
and marshes through every 
break in the shoreline. Not 
a one of all those visited has 
failed to give up its string of 
trout and wardens report 
that the ponds and lakes are 
fairly teeming with fish. The 
writer is not a salmon fisher- 
man, but he enjoys an oc- 
casional “mess” of trout, and 
in the smaller streams of the 
north shore has often ob- 
tained the day’s rations for 
the pot. Sixty-three “speck- 
lers” in fifty-nine minutes 
from one small pool was the 
reward of an August day’s 
strict attention to duty with 
one rod. 

Of the total population, 
nearly one-half are employed in the 
protection of the foxes from poaching 
fishermen and the natives of the neigh- 
boring Labrador shore. A number of 
permanent camps house the wardens 
and their families, these stations being 
linked up by telephone. Scattered be- 
tween are shelter huts and a patrol of 
the whole shoreline is maintained the 
year round. In summer the wardens 
make their way from post to post in 
motorboats; in wintertime, on foot or 
horseback. So plentiful are the deer 
that no restrictions are placed upon 
employees during the open season. One 
often comes upon freshly-killed car- 
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casses on the beach or within the 
woods, where a warden has dropped a 
buck and taken a haunch along with 
him for the dinner table, the remainder 
being purposely left for the foxes, the 
trapping of which affords the chief 
source of revenue to the estate. The 
yearly total of black and silver fox 
skins has at times run into the thou- 
sands; the lowest for a season did not 
fall below eight hundred pelts. 

The farming of foxes within enclos- 
ures, as a foil against poachers, was 
undertaken as an experiment. It did 
not prove a success; the quality of the 


The writer has often taken a mess of trout from the 


smaller streams. 


pelts taken from the animals in cap- 
tivity was below the standard aimed at. 
Nor did the captive foxes thrive as 
did their brethren in freedom, and the 
propagation in a few years fell below 
the normal rate. During this period, 
too, the same vigilant guard was not 
kept on the shores and the poachers 
reaped a harvest. 


S°: the animals are permitted to run 
free in their natural haunts,—the 
island is one immense fur farm, sur- 


rounded by the sea. Not a dog is al- 
lowed to land on the shores of. the 
domain, and their only illegitimate foe 


is the poacher from the mainland. The 
practise of the more successful ones js 
to set padded traps during the closeq 
season and take their captives back 
to the north shore, where they pen 
them in until the winter sets in. For 
the sake of a few live foxes, these 
adventurous pirates run the risks of 
the Quebec coyrts, the guns of the 
Menier wardens, or starvation on the 
island. One such ambitious spirit one 
fall was landed on the north side of 
the island from a fisherman’s boat, just 
before the freeze-up in the gulf, and 
a point agreed upon at which he was 
to be picked up on a certain 
date in the following spring, 
When the ice had left the 
Mingan strait in April, his 
confederates crossed the 
channel and coasted the 
shores of the island. 


Se the very day arranged 
for and at the selected 
point they found their 
mate, sans _ foxes, sans 
traps, sans most every. 
thing but his life and a 
hearty desire to get away 
from Anticosti. Taken sick 
‘during the winter and har. 
ried by the keepers, he had 
spent the long months in the 
interior, scurrying from one 
hiding place to another, sub- 
sisting on no one_ knows 
what. The day before the 
date agreed upon for the ar- 
rival of the boat, he had 
abandoned what little of his 
equipment remained and 
made a hurried dash for the 
shore. This particular 
poacher never made a second 
attempt. 

In 1923, a number of head 
of reindeer, part of the Gren- 
fell Labrador herd, was 
landed at Port Menier. They 
were transported by the 
steamer “Montcalm” from 
Newfoundland; the passage 
was a stormy one and the 
vessel ill-equipped for such 4 
cargo. Shortly after landing, a nun: 
ber of the animals died and the re 
mainder have been kept within 3 
limited area near the port under 
the care of special herders. Latest 
reports show the herd to be slowly 
increasing. Accounts have come from 
time to time from the game wardens 
located at the eastern end, of caribou, 
woodland or Newfoundland, _ being 
sighted. But these do not herd with 
the deer, but keep rather to themselves, 
in the wooded fastnesses of the in- 
terior, and no success has been had in 
obtaining a census of any kind. Beaver 

(Continued on page 619) 





He discovered the brown riding boots. 


a A cuckoo, ca cuckoo,” lustily 
. crowed a voice in the sun porch 
as the editor and his wife 
opened the front door on their return 


from a brief trip. The California 
quail had arrived. They rushed ex- 
pectantly to the porch and were greeted 
by another call, then a rush of air 
fanned their cheeks as the quail 
whirred noisily from his perch on a 
shelf to the floor. No sooner was the 
bird on the floor than he began to 
walk around their feet, clucking like a 
contented hen, 

‘Don Quixote” was the stranger’s 
name, so called because of his keen de- 
sire to fight everything within his ken 
—though this combative habit was an 
expression of friendliness rather than 
anger. As Don Quixote was far too 
long a name for such a round roly poly 
bird, he was soon called merely Don Q. 

Don Q had arrived from Oregon in 
the dead of winter. He had been 
brought up by some naturalist friends 
and had never known any other birds 
of his own kind. As a result he was 
content to live with human friends all 
day long and was only unhappy when 
left alone. 

Round and round the editor’s feet 
he clucked, his perky black crest arched 
over his’ beak and bobbing as he walked, 
his rich brown mottled back glistening 
in the sunlight and his dark brown 


DON 


QUIXOTE 


The Story of a Captive 
California Quail 


By EvLEeanor Pack 


Photos by the author and William L. Finley 


cap and white bib shin- 
ing in contrast to the 
black edging. 

“You little beauty,” 
gushed the editor’s wife. 

“What an interesting 
little scout. Can you 
beat that!” exclaimed 
the editor as Don Q, his 
wings spread and his 
beak open, made a rush 
at his foot as if bent on 
demolishing some giant 
black beetle. 

Time went on and Don 
became quite a famous personage. His 
fame went forth in the community and 
many were his visitors. Amusement 
waxed high when the editor would step 
in from the porch with Don running 
after him on the tips of his toes, his 
little feet fairly twinkling in his hurry 
and his crest bobbing as he ran. 


E followed with all the alleged de- 
votion of Mary’s little lamb, now 
running, now walking, now stopping 
to pick up some dust from the carpet, 
but always keeping the shoes of the 
editor within easy at- 
tacking distance. The 
two collie dogs were 
also great friends of 
the quail, and occa- 
sionally. he would 
climb ‘on’ the back of 
one of the sleepy dogs, 
stopping now and 
again to scratch 
around in the thick 
fur. The collies con- 
sented to his famili- 
arity but often looked 
at Don Q as much as 
to say, “What on 
earth do you think 
you are doing?” 
His evenings were 
spent: en_ famille. 
When the family left 


Don reads the manuscript. 


the dining-room and came into the 
living-room adjoining the porch, a 
sleepy crow from Don reminded them 
of his presence, and usually the reply 
to his call was the click of the latch 
as the door was set ajar. 


OON Don could be heard whirring 
down from the shelf, and in he 
would run toward the feet of one in- 
dividual. It was always a great argu- 
ment as to whose feet he preferred. 
Finally the decision was that Don Q 
was temperamental. One day he pre- 
ferred black shoes and ignored tan 
ones completely, while the next day it 
would be the opposite. Some evenings 
he enjoyed picking the nap out of suede 
shoes, while other evenings he ignored 
them. As he became more and more 
used to his new home, he took more 
liberties. Of an evening he jumped up 
on the sofa as the editor’s wife lay 
there reading, and when tired of pluck- 
ing the nap out of her dress, he would 
settle down on one leg, and, his crest 
lying back flat, his head would nod 
and ‘his eyes close. Don’s eyes, may it 
be said, were unlike ordinary eyes, for 
instead of closing 
properly as eyes 
should, the lower lid 
came up to meet the 
upper one. As some 
untoward movement 
aroused him from his 
slumbers, he would 
wake with a start and 
begin to scratch about 
a bit before settling 
down for another 
snooze, for night is no 
time for battles. 
When morning 
came he was ready 
and waiting, and long 
before his human 
friends were up and 
about his voice rang 
(Cont. on page 619) 
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Do gs A field— 
Pheasants 
Flying, 


and 


an Exciting 


Adventure 
in Which 
Cyclone 

Proves His 

Real Worth 


CYCLONE oz the JOB 


HEN at last I had worked my 
way through the alders and 
looked eagerly ahead for the 

dogs, I stopped dead still in my tracks, 
spellbound by one of those pictures 
which are so indelibly fixed in the 
memory of that army of sportmen who 
follow bird dogs afield with gun or 
camera. 

“Hustle, you folks,” I called to my 
companions, “the dogs are on point, 
you can’t afford to miss this.” Helen 
broke through just at my left; and the 
Parson, who had parted the alders to 
make her passage more easy, followed, 
and stepped out just beyond her. 

Cyclone, the white and orange setter, 
had evidently caught the scent suddenly 
just as he had stepped. upon a half 
submerged log, for with both fore feet 
firmly planted, and one hind foot in 
the air, reaching for the log, he had 
frozen into as perfect a picture as gun 
and dog loving folks, or an artist, would 
care to see. With head held high, 
nostrils distended, and reaching for 
and drinking in the delectable odor that 
thrilled and held him as though hyp- 
notized, tail straight, and held with- 
out a quiver, he had all the appearance 
of having been carved from marble and 
gold. Slightly back and twenty feet 
to his left, quartering toward him, 
Calla, the pointer, was backing his 
point perfectly. Yet this third Thurs- 
day in October was the first of the open 
season and our first day afield when 
birds could be shot. 

Calla Doone was at that time less 
than eleven months old, a rather leggy, 
light built, and somewhat gawky black 
and white pointer, and only an expert 
fancier would have realized that she 
came from a royal line of famous an- 
cestors. Yet there, while little more 
than a puppy, with no field training 
at all, she was backing Cy as perfectly 
as an old campaigner. 
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Helen was also a novice, this being 
the first year she was entitled to a 
shooting license, and her first day out 
for game. The Parson was my regular 
shooting pal, and it had been my 
privilege and pleasure to initiate him, 
and also to convert him, from one of 
those who believed that the lower ani- 
mals were only governed by instinct, 
to a firm belief in the super-intelligence 
of bird dogs. 

This rather swampy cover was a 
favorite haunt of the “Ringneck,” 
“Chink,” or English pheasant, accord- 
ing to whatever name you call them. 
And as it was between eight and nine 
o’clock in the morning, they had left 
the adjacent buckwheat, corn and stub- 
ble fields, and were well settled in their 
hiding places where, unless molested, 
they would remain until late afternoon, 
when again they would forage for their 
evening meal. 


E had evidently found birds al- 

most as soon as we reached their 
cover. As this was Cyclone’s fourth 
season on pheasants, he and I might be 
called old-timers; therefore I knew per- 
fectly well that I might take all the 
time necessary to acquaint you with 
the object and personnel of our party, 
as he would hold those birds until they 
starved rather than flush them with- 
out orders to do so. 

Had the dogs been in our sight when 
they first “made game” or had it been 
later in the day or season, I think I 
would have been able to have told 
whether he had a cock bird or a hen 
ahead of him; as he had learned by 
experience that it was only the cocks 
that were shot, and a hen bird he 
pointed indifferently as a matter of 
course, while with a cock his whole 


attitude expressed intense alertness, 
and you felt with him that you must 
be “on your toes” every instant. Being 
very anxious to secure this first bird 
(if a male) and thereby honor the 
splendid work of the young pointer, I 
said, “Helen, you step to my right, and 
in this position, three abreast we will 
walk up on the dogs; if a cock flushes, 
wait until he straightens out, then both 
of you break loose at him, and if you 
don’t stop him I will take a hand, for 
we must get him as it will mean every- 
thing to Cal.” 


ND carefully, ready and alert, we 
covered the fairly open ground, 
until we were almost abreast of the 
pointer, and directly behind Cyclone. 
Ten feet in front of him the flags were 
breast high and I felt sure the birds 
were just in their edge; cautioning my 
companions to be ready, I stepped over 
the log and past the dog to flush them, 
when from almost in under my feet, 
a splendid cock pheasant sprang into the 
air with a roar of wings, and started 
for thick cover ahead and slightly 
to the right. This made Helen’s shot 
a little quartering, while the Parson 
had a straightaway; yet I was fairly 
sure that at the crack of the little six- 
teen on my right, I saw the bird 
crumple just a split second before the 
Parson’s gun spoke. He had used the 
better judgment by waiting for the 
bird to straighten out and get away 
five or six rods, while Helen, like most 
beginners, had shot too soon. Yet luck 
or whatever you may call it had been 
hers. At the roar of wings and crack 
of the guns Cal had broken and rushed 
in, and Cyclone who had dropped to 
wing and shot, consistent with his per- 
fect training, had, as the youngster 
rushed by him, half risen on his fore 
legs and was pitifully begging by look 
and attitude to be allowed to retrieve 
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the bird. Feeling sure the bird had 
dropped dead, however, and was not a 
running cripple, I kept him down with 
uplifted hand and started toward the 
dense flags that were now hiding the 
pointer and the fallen bird, but there 
need have been no concern, for already 
the flags were stirring and opening as 
she made her way through them. As 
she appeared at the edge, she made an- 
other perfect picture, with head carried 
high and the beautiful cock well bal- 
anced, she was retrieving her first game 
bird tenderly and oh, so proudly. As I 
took it from her and we all gathered 
around and showered upon her our ap- 
proval and appreciation, which Cyclone, 
courteous gentleman that he is, seemed 
also to be expressing. I feel sure she 
understood and was proudly happy of 
her achievement. 

We handed the beautiful bird, with 
its wonderful coloring, plumage and 
perfect tail feathers unmarred by shot 
or dog to Helen. Her pride was con- 
siderably dimmed, however, for as she 
smoothed the brilliant feathers and 
noted the limp lifelessness and glazing 
eyes, the marked contrast between the 
bird’s appearance now and the live ani- 
mated creature he had been when he 
burst into flight; and the thought that 
her gun had brought the change made 
her eyes half fill with tears. 


AD we not hastened to assure her 

that only by keeping them within 
reasonable limits would the farmers 
allow them to live in their fields, and 
that a clean kill like 
hers had been was so 
much better an end for 
a game bird than one 
brought about by fox, 
weasel or other vermin, 
she would not have 
been willing to partici- 
pate in a continuation 
of the sport. 

Again keeping the 
same order and spread 
out about four rods 
apart, we advanced, 
skirting the thickest 
flags and wet places, 
with the dogs ranging 
as wide as the cover al- 
lowed. Soon the young 
pointer who had 
worked well to the ieft 
was seen ‘‘making 
game,” but before she 
had her bird nailed, 
Helen called, “Dad, 
look at Cy, he’s point- 
ing!” and sure enough there he was, 
squatting low, and stretched out until 
he looked twice his usual length in a 
splendid stand, and again just at the 
edge of flags and alders, near the edge 
of the creek. 





Calla Doone. 


I was fairly sure from his poise he 
had a male bird, yet feeling we 
could trust him to hold it, I suggested 
we follow up the youngster first, as 
her initiation and education filled a big 
part of our program for the day’s 
sport. Before we reach- 
ed her she had stiffened 
into a beautiful point. 
I asked the Parson to 
flush the bird so as to 
give me an opportunity 
to stop the youngster 
from rushing in at 
wing or shot. As soon 
as I had snapped a 
light cord into her col- 
lar, he walked ahead to 
put the birds up. When 
he hat walked on 
nearly four rods, he 
turned to say she was 
false pointing, when 
from in front of him, 
and close to where he 
had just passed by 
them, rose two hen 
pheasants that came 
hurtling back almost 
over our heads. The 
Parson thrown off his 
guard by the surprise 
had all he could do to check his trigger 
finger in time to stop him shooting at 
hens. Cal, as they arose, broke, then 
as they came over us, wheeled to chase, 
when my “whoa,” and the end of the 
cord were almost simultaneous and 
changed ends with her so suddenly that 
she knew the punish- 
ment was the result of 
disobedience of com- 
mand. She was very 
sensitive to punishment 
and as I unsnapped the 
cord I felt sure it would 
take but a few lessons 
to steady her. 

Now we turned our 
attention to Cyclone 
and a® we moved 
toward him, Cal saw 
him and again backed 
his point although she 
was fifteen or twenty 
rods from him. I stayed 
by to again steady her, 
and asked Helen and 
the Parson to go on 
and get the bird. This 
proved to be a joker, 
however, for Cy had a 
woodcock almost under 
his nose, and when the 
Parson fairly kicked 
him up; his twisting corkscrew flight 
drew shots from both guns which proved 
quite harmless, yet added an incentive 
for the bird to get away swiftly. And 
although I had put on the cord, my 
“whoa” stopped Cal without its use. 





Helen. 


The next half hour proved unpro- 
ductive of game, then Helen almost 
stepped ‘on a cotton tail, which I was 
able to stop with a lucky shot, before 
the young pointer should see the run- 
ning bunny. Occasionally Wilson snipe 
were flushing wild from 
the wet places ahead of 
the dogs, but as we 
were out for pheasants 
and shooting No. 6 shot 
we paid no attention 
to them. 

We had been skirting 
the alders and looking 
for a place to cross the 
creek when we became 
aware that both dogs 
were out of sight; and 
as there were no heavy 
swale or flazs where 
they were last seen we 
felt sure they were in 
the alders or had 
crossed the creek. I 
used the whistle, and 
when they did not ap- 
pear felt sure they had 
found birds. The Par- 
son soon found them in 
thick alders side by 
side pointing stanchly— 
both evidently having the same bird. 
Helen and I stepped clear of the brush 
and the Parson flushed the bird, an- 
other woodcock, and knowing their 
tricks I waited until he reached his 
height, when for just an instant they 
seem to hang in air, before starting 
away;.and as I was in a position to 
take advantage of this I had no trouble 
in dropping him. At the same time 
Helen got another perfect illustration 
of the advantage of holding your fire 
until conditions were right, for as the 
bird was going up she bored two per- 
fectly lovely holes through. the top 
branches of the brush. As the bird 
had dropped within fifteen feet of the 
dogs, the puppy had it and was coming 
out before we had reloaded. 


( Atsaee Cyclone, I tried to make 
him understand that we were not 
showing partiality; but as this first 
day’s hunting meant so much to the 
youngster, we must give her every 
chance that offered. The next one 
proved to be one that she did not know 
how to handle, and this gave grand 
old Cy an opportunity to “strut his 
stuff” as an object lesson to her. 
We were still searching for a place 
to cross the creek, as we had to do this 
in order to circle back toward the car 
for our. lunch, unless we wanted to 
hunt back over the same ground we 
had already covered. We were mak- 
ing a detour around a set-back where 
a little stream emptied into the main 
(Continued on page 629) 
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The ART of A 


NGLING 


Its Basis in Science—Results of Laboratory Experiments 


E are told by Izaak Walton that 

Wy the “virtuous art of Angling 
is much more ancient than the 
incarnation of our Saviour,” that men- 
tion was made of fish-hooks in the 
Book of Job. The grand old father of 
modern fishing seemed to take great 
pride in the antiquity of his art and 
the traditions that even then had grown 
around it. Many have felt delight in 
this clear and honest soul through “The 
Compleat Angler,” a book which prob- 
ably is largely responsible for the 
present-day stock of lore possessed by 
all true disciples of the venerable Izaak. 

It is not unfortunate that many of 
these traditions are incorrect from the 
biological standpoint. Angling is far 
more poetry than science. Who cares 
whether 

“When the wind is in the South 

The bait’s in the fish’s mouth” 
or not? Izaak Walton said so and all 
good anglers believe so, and that is 
enough. We may laugh when he brags 
of the whale as the largest of “fishes,” 
three times the size of an elephant, or 
when he tells in all seriousness of man- 
eating pikes; but to take the hoodwink 
out of fishing would be to take the joy 
out too. 

Happily, we are in no immediate 
danger of losing the lore that adds so 
much charm to angling. It is far more 
romantic to believe that the dogfish 
really does bark, although we have 
never heard it, and every sensible per- 
son scoffs at us for our credulity. With- 
out these sacred superstitions, the fine 
art of angling would be as sordid and 
unproductive as—cheating in a game 
of solitaire! 

May it be understood, then, that I 
have no intention, in any way, of dis- 
paraging the traditions of this worthy 
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sport—I am too loyal a fisherman for 
that! I desire merely to compare in a 
general way what I have picked up of 
fish lore from a life-long indulgence in 
angling, with what I have learned 
about fishes from certain eminent scien- 
tists who have made it their life work 
to understand them from a purely bio- 
logical standpoint. Laboratory experi- 
ments have thrown light upon many 
of the mysteries that have always 
shrouded the finny tribe; much of the 
phenomena that every good fisherman 
observes and fails to explain is clearly 
understood by biologists. How un- 
fortunate that this knowledge should 
be tied up in publications which the lay 
person cannot comprehend, and locked 
away in crypts to which only the pro- 
fessional man fas access! 

Away back in the good old days— 
you know the good old days—when, as 
boys, we used to steal silently to the 
lake in the morning before the mist had 
risen, armed with a light bamboo pole 
and frogs, we had caught by flashlight 
along the beach the night before, do you 
remember how carefully we launched 
our tiny duck-boat and glided cau- 
tiously and noiselessly to the lee-shore 
bay to “skitter” for bass among the 
lily pads? Those were the days when, 
carefree and entirely happy, we formed 
our theories of fish and fishing. 


I OFTEN wonder whether our gray- 

beard scientists who now sit apart 
in dignified solemnity, calling them- 
selves ichthyologists, were not boys 


once upon a time, like you and me; I 
wonder if they, too, did not go afishing 
for bass in the early morning with no 
other ambition than to get a good rise 
and land it. Certainly they have dedi- 
cated their lives to fishing, and if in 
their zealous pursuit for that larger 
quarry which they call truth, they have 
lost their appreciation for the homelier 
human pleasure of sport, we should not 
be too hard on them. They mean well 
and what is more to the point, they 
have discovered things which we fisher- 
men might well know. 


| REFER to the men who spend their 

lives collecting fishes from every 
corner of the earth; who amass data on 
fishes that is hidden away in the ar- 
chives of our civilization, and who carry 
on extensive laboratory experiments to 
determine the true nature of the fishy 
temperament and physiology. Most of 
the trouble we meet, much of our fail- 
ure, is due to a lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the science that underlies our 
art. Do fish always rise to lures be- 
cause of hunger; if so, why the success 
of the spoonhook? What kind of touch, 
taste, sight, smell, and hearing do game 
fish really have? What are their emo- 
tional idiosyncrasies? Surely, if we 
knew these things better than we do, 
the net result of our excursions would 
be more fish, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve more happiness, too. 

Scientists tell us that fish are among 
the most highly developed organisms 
on the earth—those animals with back- 
bones. We should expect to find in 
them highly developed sense organs— 
but are these organs analogous to our 
own? A knowledge of this is vital to 
the fisherman and the cause of success 
or failure in many cases, 
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Let us first consider the senses of 
smell and taste. How well do we all 
remember the first time we fished with 
salt pork—how we lost that beauty be- 
cause of waiting too long before setting 
the hook! It was a mystery for a 
while, until we asked the old-timer 
about it and he informed us that bass 
and pickerel will be attracted by the 
color and movement of a salt pork bait, 
but just as soon as the bait is tasted, 
or even smelled, the fish will spit it out. 
This would argue that fish have their 
likes and dislikes in respect to food just 
as we humans have—that they have 
well developed senses of smell and taste. 


S a matter of fact, scientific investi- 
gation has shown that most of the 
higher water-inhabiting animals do 
have a sense of smell and taste. Masses 
of fish meat were put before a sea anem- 
one and as soon as some of the ma- 
terial dissolved out, the tentacles began 
to move and the whole animal seemed 
affected. The same is true of fishes. 
A dogfish has two nostrils which func- 
tion as organs of smell. This fish is 
known to grub around for its food like 
a dog, but if the nostrils are plugged 
up, it lies quietly and does not move 
even in the presence of food. Anyone 
who has ever been to Hawaii knows 
how the natives anchor out dead horses 
as shark bait and wait for those greedy 
fish to be attracted by the strong smell 
of the meat. 

These two senses of smell and taste 
are very closely related. You can 
demonstrate this upon yourself by eat- 
ing half of a cracker in the regular 
way and the other half with your nose 
tightly pinched together by your thumb 
and forefinger. Try it and notice the 
difference in taste. The difference be- 
tween smell and taste in game fish is 
the difference in the solution of the ma- 
terial smelled or tasted. A bait that is 
smelled is in weak solution while one 
that is tasted is in a very strong so- 
lution. In other words, the only dif- 
ference between taste and smell in 
fishes is a quantitative one. 


E are apt to think that, since our 

own organ of taste is centred in 
the mouth, this holds true among fishes. 
Quite on the contrary, science has 
shown in the case of the 
catfish that little taste 
buds exist on the ends .of 
the feelers and also on the 
whole exterior of the body 
from head to tail. This is 
true more or less of all 
fishes. The mystery of 
why we hooked that sun- 
fish through the tail and 
that garfish through the 
belly is cleared when we 
know this fact—the fish 
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were actually tasting the bait with 
these parts of their anatomy when we 
hooked them. It is interesting to notice 
in this connection that when animals 
evolved to higher land-inhabiting forms 
and the bodies dried, the chemical sense 
of taste took refuge in the mouth, 
where the salivary glands furnish 
enough moisture to make solutions that 
are capable of being tasted. 

It would be very sad indeed if I 
could settle now in the minds of all my 
readers that much discussed question 
of fish hearing, for what would we do 
when we desired a good argument? 
How we used to argue whether fish 
could hear and become frightened at 
the sound of human voices; how we 
nearly had a serious altercation with 
our best pal over this contentious mat- 
ter one day while out casting, and were 
just about to grow angry when both of 
us got strikes at the same time! It 
certainly is more pleasant to chat with 
our pal while working a favorite weed 
bed, yet how many of us do it with a 
clear conscience? 


M* experience has been that it does 
not matter a great deal whether 
one talks or not while fishing. To be 
sure, fish do possess well developed or- 
gans of hearing—not only that, but 
their whole skin is sensitive to sound. 
The reason that they are not frightened 
by ordinary talking is explained by the 
science of physics. It is well known 
among physicists that both water and 
air are good conductors of sound waves, 
but that a wave of sound starting in 
the air loses greatly in intensity upon 
penetrating the water. Although it is 
very likely that our voices make some 
impression upon the fish we are seek- 
ing, it is not probable that this im- 
pression is intense enough to scare our 
quarry. 

There is one type of noise which even 
the best of fishermen make when fish- 
ing from a boat, that greatly scares 
the fish he is after. This is the noise 
made by the oar grating in its lock or 
splashing against the water, or the 
noise made by scraping his foot on the 
bottom of the boat. The sound waves 
produced in this fashion are directly in 
contact with the water and hence are 
of sufficient intensity to scare the fish 
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within a large radius. Some day when 
you are fishing among a school of sun- 
fish in a clear lake, you can prove this 
by watching the effect on the “pumpkin 
seeds,” first of your voice, and then of 
a kick with your foot against the side 
of the boat. 


close association with the ear, fishes 

possess two peculiar organs, the 
statocyst and the air bladder. These 
take care of the orientation of the ani- 
mal in the water. I often wonder 
whether a derangement of these organs 
is not the cause of the peculiar fighting 
tactics of some game fishes. Have you 
ever angled from shore and upon catch- 
ing an undersized fish, thrown it back, 
only to find it turn and rush shoreward 
to end up high and dry on the beach? 
This is due to a derangement of these 
organs of balance. Sometimes an aqua- 
rium fish gets the eighth nerve (which 
centrols these organs) injured, and you 
can see him making insane gyrations, 
swimming upside down, coming to rest 
very complacently upon his back in- 
stead of his belly just as if nothing 
were wrong. 

Inasmuch as we are not all Henry 
David Thoreaus and hence unable to go 
to our streams and lakes and charm 
fishes to come and be caught by our 
naked hands, I shall not dwell long 
upon the sense of touch. Let it suffice 
to say that as would be expected, fish 
have a well-branched nervous system 
and consequently a sense of touch like- 
wise well developed. I have often heard 
it asked whether fish can suffer pain. 
There is no positive answer to this 
question since we are not fish and know 
pain only in terms of our own bodies. 
The only answer that science is ready 
to make in this matter is that writhing 
and jumping is not a sign of pain in 
lower animals, and that it is improb- 
able that fish can experience any in- 
tense pain such as is characteristic of 
human beings. 


HOEVER has whipped a moun- 
tain stream for trout knows that 

fish have fine vision; of all the senses, 
this probably is the one that taxes 
most the patience of the fisherman. 
The depth and clearness of the water, 
the color of the bottom, the size and 
color of the boat if boat 

be used, the general char- 

acter of the daylight, or 

moonlight and starlight if 

you are fishing at night, 

the ripple on the water, 

even the clothes you are 

wearing, must be con- 

sidered if success is to be 

attained. I have known a 

red sweater to scare 
brook-trout, and what 

(Continued on page 620) 
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HUNTING LICENSES SWELL STATE 
REVENUES 


ORE than 5,000,000 hunting and fishing 

licenses were taken out during the season 

1924-1925 by sportsmen and anglers 
throughout the United States, including Alaska, 
and the returns to State treasuries amounted to 
more than $6,400,000. Detailed figures for the 
season, just compiled by the Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, show 
increases in the numbers of licenses issued and 
fees received over the two years preceding. Two 
years before the licenses numbered 4,341,498 and 
the fees paid were $5,385,489. One year later 
4,395,038 hunters paid for their licenses a total of 
$5,594,982. During the season 1924-1925 the 
license figures were 5,039,834 and the fees totaled 
$6,423,276.87. Pennsylvania, with 504,139 licenses 
and fees of $613,939.30, headed the list both in 
licenses and returns to the State treasury. 
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THE MORE SHOOTING PROBLEM 
N this country the title to game is vested in the 
State and not in the land owner, apparently the 
law has taken something from the man who 
pays the taxes and given’it to the sportsman. The 
next breath, however, gives it back to the land 
owner, for it declares that he has the sole right to 
say who shall go on his land and who shall not, and 
backs it up with penalties for trespass that are 
quite as vigorous as those of other countries. The 
sportsman is left in an “as you were” position. 
There are organizations promoting laws to cre- 
ate free public shooting grounds. It is well to 
realize, before placing faith in these plans, how 
difficult it will be to convince 120,000,000 citizens 
that they should be taxed to give 10,000,000 of 
their numbers the opportunity to enjoy their par- 
ticular sport. It is as reasonable to expect Con- 

gress to provide free golf grounds for golfers. 
Within the small group of men who can vision 
the government providing free shooting grounds 
is another smaller group who would repeal or 
modify the laws of trespass so that a man with a 
federal license would have the right to go where 
he wills to kill the game authorized by his license, 
the argument being that inasmuch as the govern- 
ment sells you the right to kill game, the right is 

— to go where it is. 

his country is satisfied with its present land 


The probability of their being repealed and 
shooting privileges thrown wide open are more 
remote than the government assuming the obliga- 
tion of creating public shooting grounds or golf 
grounds and taxing the nation for that purpose. 


laws. 
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The more game, more shooting question is a 
simpler proposition. It is not a legislative prob- 
lem. It is a question that in the last analysis 
narrows down to the man who owns the land and 
the man who wants to shoot over it; in other 
words, the farmer and the sportsman. They do 
not need emissaries from abroad to settle their 
problems or to bring them under a friendly work- 
ing agreement. It is a home town, neighborhood 
proposition, and eventually it will be handled as 
such. 

There is nothing particularly startling or new 
about paying a man for the privilege of shooting 
on his farm. He is entitled to all that his land will 
produce. If he can obtain a profitable return from 
the quail that live along the borders of his wheat 
field, or the grouse that work his apple orchard, it 
is quite as reasonable for him to do so as it is to 
profit by the chickens that scratch in his barnyard. 

In the early days, the right of shooting over each 
other’s lands was an understanding that existed 
among the settlers. It simplified life and encour- 
aged social intercourse. For many years after the 
country settled up, farming was a lonesome life, 
visits from strangers as well as friends were wel- 
comed as an agreeable break in the monotony. The 
annual visit of the sport-loving friend from town 
Was an event every member of the family looked 
forward to with lively anticipation. The man from 
town tramped the fields during the day with the 
man from the farm, neighbors dropped in at night, 
confidences were exchanged, and _ friendships 
formed that grew with the years. There were 
distributions of presents on holidays in which no 
member of the farm fireside was forgotten. To 
these friendships each contributed his part. 

The tediousness of the farm passed with the 
auto, the radio, good roads, and rural delivery. 
This city sportsman who made himself part of the 
family fireside was on an entirely different basis 
than the man from town who to-day rushes up the 
road in a high-powered car, which he parks near 
the “west forty,” tumbles out with a couple of dogs 
and a shot gun, skirts the alder run for three 
quarters of an hour, and then rushes away to an- 
other grouse cover half a dozen miles farther. 

The farmer to-day is in close touch with the 
world’s affairs. No longer is he lonesome. 
He is studying’ economic conditions from every 
angle. The State Agricultural College, the board 
of traveling lecturers, the steady flow of state and 
national bulletins, the editors of the farm journals, 
are driving in to him incessantly the importance 
of turning into money the full resources of his 
farm. The muskrat marsh has become more 
profitable to him than a similar acreage of hay 
meadow, and is more easily marketed. The shoot- 
ing privileges over thousands of acres of southern 
quail lands more than pay the taxes for the owner, 
and sportsmen all over the country are forming 
little clubs with modest annual dues which enable 
them to compensate farmers for protecting and 
giving them the privileges to shoot over their 
lands. The sportsman of other days who enjoyed 
the best shooting paid for his privileges in one 
form of currency; comradeship, friendliness, pres- 
ents, and timely assistance, that built up what is 
referred to commercially as good will. It is as 
potent a factor to-day as ever. 

There is so much waste land in this country and 
it is so generally distributed that sportsmen who 





are willing to cultivate agreeable relations with 
farmers and land owners will always have a place 
toshoot. If game is scarce it can be made plentiful 
by destroying vermin, planting food in likely 
places, encouraging the growth of cover, if it be 
lacking, and feeding birds during spells of bad 
weather. The farmer and, his sons can be inter- 
ested in this work and if they do it well and the 
results are satisfactory, it is just that they be 
recompensed for their time and labor. Approach 
the “more game” question from this angle and in a 
few years this will be the greatest game country 
in the world. 
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THE DAKOTA DOG LAW 


HE opening of the prairie chicken season in 
North Dakota was at one time an event of 
more than local interest. It was something 

that was looked forward to by sportsmen all over 
the country and here they congregated late in 
see and early in September for days of glorious 
sport. 

The prairie chicken has been a great traveler; 
formerly plentiful as far East as Long Island, they 
moved westward with the covered wagons of the 
settlers, and with the black dirt farmers made a 
final stand on the prairie of the Dakotas. They are 
birds that always clung closely to the settlements 
but are not without the love for a touch of solitude 
that is characteristic of the grouse family. In the 
Dakotas they found wide stretches of prairies 
where they could hold their courtships, build their 
nests and raise their young; and while away the 
long days of summer, feeding on grasshoppers and 
other insects; and when these disappeared before 
the frosts of fall, they turned to the stubble fields 
and here they afforded the sportsmen what is often 
referred to as the “prettiest shooting in the world” 
and as delectable a food as ever wtaced the table 
of man. 

The prairie chicken early in the season is a 
splendid bird on which to give a bird dog pup his 
first experience in the field. Their scent is strong, 
their habits are regular, and one familiar with 
their habits knows where to locate them at certain 
hours of the day, and as the country is open, a dog 
can always be under observation. 

The dog trainers naturally gathered there year 
after year. Some of them traveled thousands of 
miles to do so. The field trials which were held 
just before the season opened were also well at- 
tended, and the reports of these events attracted 
attention to Dakota as a chicken hunting country, 
so that when the season opened, the birds were 
unmercifully pounded. Everybody went afield for 
a day or two and prairie chicken in one form or 
another was on everybody’s table. The season 
opened too early and continued too long, and the 
bag limits were too high and not very well re- 
spected at that. The results were inevitable, three 
or four years of unrestricted shooting, a bad nest- 
ing season, and the prairie chicken as a sporting 
proposition became practically a thing of the past. 

The vigorous action that was taken by Dakota 
to correct this situation, once it became fully real- 
ized, is an indication of what American sportsmen 
will do when fully aroused. 

The conventional method of shooting prairie 


chickens is with a brace of good going setters and 
pointers which search the stubble, fields and prairie 
for half a mile or more in front of the sportsman 
and his friends, who ride behind them in a com- 
fortable wagon or automobile. The wagon also 
carried the lunch, an extra brace of dogs, which 
were alternately run and rested, a keg of water 
for the dogs, and in pre-Volstead days it was not 
unusual to have a case and a cake of ice wrapped 
up in wet hay and burlap so that even if the 
weather was warm a thirst was a virtue. When 
the dogs pointed, the wagon was driven to the dogs, 
the birds were flushed, and after the guns stopped 
popping the birds were retrieved, the dogs again 
cast off, and the hunters resumed their seats in 
the wagons and the hunt was resumed. It was 
comfortable, easy, sociable shooting. 

In those days North Dakota had probably more 
good chicken dogs than any state in the Union, 
nevertheless the legislature passed a law that not 
only shut out the dog trainers and the field trial 
men, but absolutely prohibited the use of bird dogs 
in the field. It also gave the state game commis- 
sion more power to enforce the law than they had 
ever enjoyed before, and in some sections of the 
state the sportsmen instituted a vigorous campaign 
against hawks, crows and ground vermin. 

The results that have followed this rigorous pro- 
tection are probably the most impressive in the 
history of the game protection in this country. 
The prairie chickens in a few years have again 
become a feature of North Dakota life; reports 
from all sections of the state report a tremendous 
increase in their numbers, men who have lived in 
the state for a quarter of a century say that their 
numbers now equal those of any period within 
their recollections. However this may be, the 
prairie chickens in North Dakota are no longer 
threatened with the.danger of extinction that con- 
fronted them a few years ago. 

There will be a great deal of interest taken in 
what the legislature does this winter on the re- 
pealing of the dog law and the field trial question. 
Chicken shooting can be carried on without a dog. 
It means, however, considerable tramping, a good 
eye for marking birds, and a knowledge of their 
haunts and habits. The man who is not afraid of 
hard work and is a fair shot, can now get a good 
mess of birds when they are as plentiful as they 
are at present, but there is no overlooking the fact 
that nothing contributes so much to the pleasure 
of a day’s sport as the work of a brace of well- 
trained setters or pointers. A good dog also en- 
ables the shooter to retrieve with little loss the 
birds that he may kill or wound. It is almost im- 
possible to do so without a dog, so that the game 
that is not recovered is really a further extension 
of the bag limit. 

We do not want to criticize conservationists who 
have acted with the energy and effectiveness that 
distinguish those of North Dakota. We hesitate 
about making suggestions as it is their problem 
and they are more fully conversant with the situa- 
tion than any one else can be. It is quite probable 
that other states may find it necessary to act as 
vigorously as North Dakota, but as the respect for 
game law grows, the destruction of vermin is given 
more attention, and the game comes back, a way 
should be found to admit the bird dog to the game 
fields and give the field trial men a chance to run 
their stakes. 
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WINDIGO aed 
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The Further Adventures of Two Wanderers in the 
Wilderness North of Lake Superior 


camping on the shore of Lake 
Superior. There may be only a 
gentle swell to-day, but to-morrow— 
who knows what to-morrow will bring? 
One _ to-morrow 
brought us a visit 
from Mr. Fal- 
coner, who lives 
on Big Susie 
Island. With him 
came old Dan and 
the mail from 
Arizona. Also an 
invitation from 
Mrs. Falconer, 
Mr. Faiconer and 
old Dan to pay 
them a visit, 
which we did. 
The Falconers 
are pioneers in 
Minnesota, spend- 
ing the afternoon 
of their lives in 
the most beauti- 
ful place they know. Their home is 
on a pine-clad point of Big Susie 
Island, sheltered from the lake storms 
by Lucille Island, High Island, Little 
Susie and Porcupine islands. 

It took us about fifteen minutes to 
break camp and get under way. Mr. 
Falconer has a big motorboat that has 
a way of eating up distance, and in 
almost no time at all we were along- 
side the boat dock. Jock and Jefferson, 
the two big St. Bernards, had spied us 
and greeted us with wagging tails and 
what they no doubt considered joyous 
yelps, but which were more like bellows 
and roars of a most fierce nature. Jef- 
ferson is by nature of the north coun- 
try. He makes no friends or enemies 
on sight and attends to his own canine 
affairs strictly. But Jock is as Dan 
described him, “A big-hearted fellow 
that don’t mean any harm. He wants 
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’ Sinan is a special enjoyment in 


By C. C. WaLKER 


to be petted and noticed and talked 
to and fed. Just a loyal old sociable 
pal.” 

After a while Jefferson thawed out, 
then there were two “sociable pals” to 


In camp on Pigeon River. 


deal with, and the gambols and pranks 
of those two old elephants made one al- 
most feel like patting them with a club. 
Well, the upshot of the whole business 
was that we changed our camping place 
from a tent on Pigeon Point to a cabin 
on Little Susie Island. 


[* the level of Lake Superior were 

lowered several hundred feet, Little 
Susie Island and all the other islands 
would become a part of:the mainland, 
a collection of jagged ridges and moun- 
tain tops with Waus-wau-goning Bay 
on the west and Morrison’s Bay on the 
east—deep valleys. Let it be. There 
is a charm about islands that can’t be 
improved on. We have paddled around 
and about those islands for weeks and 
there is always something new, some- 
thing overlooked. There is an individ- 
uality about an island the same as 


there is about an inland lake. They 
both require a name from the begin- 
ning. Imagine an island, a lake or a 
river without a name. For a month 
this little island of ours went under a 
brand new name, 
so far as my wife 
and I were con- 
cerned. We called 
it “The Island.” 
On the main- 
land mosquitoes 
and black flies 
are a torment to 
man and beast, 
but on The Island 
they had not the 
pass, and no one 
had it for them. 
There were days 
that the lake was 
as calm as a mill- 
pond and the ca- 
noe on those days 
glided close under 
the frowning 
cliffs and explored the deep crevices 
and faults on the rocky shore line. We 
put in hours doing nothing more stren- 
uous than allowing the canoe to float 
motionless high over great fields of 
huge rocks, and coax the speckled ones 
to come out from their dens and do 
battle. But on other days Lake Supe- 
rior romped and stormed. 

The last few days of our stay on 
The Island found us in a predicament. 
The wind had been blowing strong for 
several days from the south, causing 
a heavy sea, and our provisions were 
getting low, so it settled down to some- 
thing of an endurance test as to which 
could last the longest, the wind or the 
grub. We woke up one morning to find 
that it was about an even finish. The 
wind had quieted down and there was 
very little to eat. We weren’t long in 
getting the canoe into the water that 
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morning, for there was no depending 
on the wind and there were four miles 
of pretty rough water to cross before 
we could turn Hat Point. By daybreak 
we were away. 

The waves were high and running 
swiftly but steadily, 
and except along the 
shore line there were 
no whitecaps. The ca- 
noe behaved wonderful- 
ly, gliding along up and 
down with the easy rise 
and fall of the water. 
But the wind picked up 
as we drew near the 
Point and a few white- 
caps began to make 
their appearance. The 
waves kept getting 
rougher and higher till 
some of them had to be 
met bow on with pad- 
dies held deep in the 
water to steady the ca- 
noe; but some were of 
a size that gave us a 
chance to swing about 
and gain a few yards. 
By such repeated effort 
we did at last win 
around the Point to the 
shelter of Grand Portage Island, where 
we laid our paddles inboard and 
breathed deeply. We found ourselves 
wet and cold, and remembered then one 
wave in particular that lifted us up 
till half the canoe seemed to extend 
out into the air, and dropped us with 
a splash that showered everything and 
drew a “Whee!” from the bowman. 


HE grand portage is described by 

McKenzie as “a serious obstruction 
to commerce.” He was speaking of the 
trail, not the town. All of the fur that 
came out of the north, and all the 
supplies that went in for a matter of 
a hundred years or more had to be 
packed over that nine miles of up hill 
and down dale on the shoulders of men. 
A ninety-pound pack was what they 
were required to carry each trip; ninety 
pounds over and ninety pounds back 
each day; and some of them, according 
to McKenzie, would take two packs over 
and two back and make the round trip 
in six hours. Well, “Them were the 
days.’ Of course it is easy to say, 
“They were used to it,” or, “That was 
their business.” The rub is, making it 
their business to get used to it. Nowa- 
days if there is a canoe to be portaged 
over that nine miles, one must hire a 
wagon to bump over the rocks and wal- 
low through the mud holes, and if the 
canoe is a canoe at the other end, one 
is lucky. 

There are Indians and breeds at 
Grand Portage, descendants of those 
same hardy coureurs du bois, but where 


Afloat on South Fowl Lake. 


has the old nerve gone? Why is it that 
in the old days men shouldered huge 
packs with a laugh and a song, one 
hundred eighty pounds eighteen miles 
in six hours, for the glory of it? Yes, 
it is a fact that the day of the noble 
red man is fading out. 
They are dying out, not 
in population but in 
spirit. The fire is burn- 
ing low. There are 
beaver and mink in the 
back country, but most 
of the red trappers 
spend the winters hug- 
ging the stove, waiting 
for a payment. In che 
fall most of the wild 
rice is harvested by the 
ducks and the wind. 
No, the Indian is not 
going the way of the 
buffalo or of the wild 
pigeon, but the way of 
the abandoned farms— 
too much cultivation. 

And it came about 
that as the days of 
October were drawing 
nigh, we heard the call 
of the rivers and the 
inland lakes and por- 
tages, so we shouldered our packs, my 
wife the smaller one, as it happened, 
and I the larger one, and traveled the 
grand portage to the old logging camp 
on the Pigeon River, and returned the 
same day with a certain amount of sat- 
isfaction in the doing of it, and a 
certain amount of sore 
muscles. The next trip 
I portaged the canoe 
and my wife the pack- 
sack, full again with 
what was left. I’ll not 
deny that we made the 
last mile on our nerve. 
Muscles unaccustomed 
to such stunts rebel in 
no uncertain fashion. 
The end of a portage 
trail may not be a place 
of Ss marvelous beauty, 
but I have seen the day 
when that bit of wa- 
ter’s edge was a little 
the most wonderful and 
dazzling piece of scen- 
ery that it has ever 
been my joy to behold; 
and what a light airy 
feeling as you walk 
about after laying 
down the burden! 

The portage ends 
above Split Rock Canyon just opposite 
the old Pigeon River logging camp, de- 
serted for many years by the company. 
But one of the shanties is used by the 
river drivers occasionally and any tra- 
veler that may happen to go by. The 


Rabbit Stew for Dinner. 


one that will still turn the rain was 
the bunkhouse in other days. How do 
I know? I just know. Ask any lumber- 
jack to point out the bunkhouse, the 
boss’s shanty, etc., of an old, tumble- 
down logging camp and he won’t be 
long telling just where the cookies jug- 
gled the pots and pans, and where the 
shanty men spread their blankets. 

Deserted logging camps are different 
from deserted houses; no one ever saw 
or heard a ghost at night in an old 
logging shanty. They get old and black 
and weatherbeaten after years, like an 
old road, little used but inviting. All 
I ask for is an old stove to make an 
abandoned logging shanty habitable, 
and there most always is an old dilapi- 
dated stove; failing that, some rocks, 
and there are always rocks. Then it 
is the woodsman’s solemn duty and 
pleasure to sweep out what the mice 
and chipmunks and porcupines have 
brought in. 


BUNDLE of brush tied with a 

string makes a broom that does it. 
And that was the way we found it at 
the end of the portage. The roof was 
sound in patches and it looked like rain, 
so we moved in; but trash, tin cans, 
shoes, old clothes, hay, paper and maga- 
zines littered the floor. The magazines 
we put away carefully; the rest we 
burned, what was burnable, and what 
wasn’t, we moved out, and the camp 
took on an air of comfort and home. 

The old stove smoked and almost 
trembled at first, and then settled down 
to its old-time job of 
dispensing heat and 
good cheer. It did rain, 
and chipmunks ven- 
tured inside torn al- 
most in two between 
fear and curiosity, till 
curiosity won and they 
ate breadcrumbs put on 
the floor for them. Let 
it rain, we were there 
first, comfortable and 
und sturbed; as many 
others have been who 
have gone that way be- 
fore us. 

I like the old logging 
shanties, for they bring 
up memories of the 
long winter evenings 
with the crew; the 
yarns of marvelous 
deeds of daring, terri- 
ble fights in which the 
teller always wins; 
financial experiences 
and ventures in which the teller always 
lost. There is an old saying about 
lumberjacks: A swamper is a separa- 
tor man when he is in the harvest 
fields, and he is a toploader when he 
is in the bush. But most of them call 
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the cards as they fall; open handed, 
clean cut and true men; sawyers, 
swampers, teamsters, giving a good 
day’s work for a good day’s pay; 
shantymen that know their work and 
love it. Each winter finds them back 
in their old home in the woods. 


HAVE known shantymen who 

claimed as many as thirty winters 
in the bush, no two winters in the same 
camp, and had no difficulty in believ- 
ing their claims; hard-bitten, scarred 
and shaggy, some of them, like a tough 
old lone jackpine. These old-timers are 
Class-A in the logging camps and re- 
ceive the respect due them from the 
foreman to the youngest swamper. 
They call them Black Jack, or Long 
Shorty, or whatever it may be. It has 
the same significance as a title so far 
as the shantymen are concerned. 

Nowadays conditions have changed 
somewhat in certain sections of the log- 
ging country. Most of the up-to-date 
companies furnish their camps with 
steel cots instead of the old hay bunk 
where the shantymen made a nest of 
hay and nailed small boxes and shelves 
to the sides for pipes, tobacco, maga- 
zines, letters, etc. The modern shanty- 
man must have so many cubic feet of 
air space and the walls must be of a 
certain height. There is a drying room 
provided and a washroom or laundry. 
Times are certainly changing; we used 
to do different. When the daylight be- 
gan to fade in the woods, the boss 
would call, “H-o-o-me!” Every moth- 
er’s son shouldered his ax or saw and 
headed for home, a half mile or mile 
away, keen for the warm bunkhouse 
and the good supper. The long evening 
is the shantyman’s hour; the evening 
is his own. And what a commotion as 
they come trooping in, stamping on the 
puncheon floor; beating the snow from 
their garments; a steady rumble of 
voices, 


VERY man heads for his bunk and 

changes into dry clothes; hangs the 
wet ones up to dry; then sits before 
his bunk on the long bench and talks 
to his neighbors of the affairs of the 
day; mindful, though, of the cook and 
the first clang of the triangle. It is a 
matter of a minute or so, then the tri- 
angle sounds and they are off. It is 
great to have a shantyman’s appetite 
at a shantyman’s table. There is no 
unnecessary talking; just eat and beat 
it back to the bunkhouse and spend a 
pleasant evening among friends. 

Now they have the iron cots with 
springs and mattresses. Some of the 
old-timers say they can’t sleep; they 
want the old pole bunk and the hay; 
but that is to be expected. The new 
way is far better than the old. 

Don’t fail to see the Split Rock Can- 
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yon or Cascades, but be careful; also 
take some samples of the ore vein that 
is just below the horseshoe curve at 
the dam. Have the samples assayed, 
too; every one does. 

It rained two days and two nights, 
and the second day we had a visitor, a 
timber cruiser, soaked and drenched 
with rain. The water squashed from 
his shoes, but he just remarked that it 
was a little wet outside. After a time 
we became acquainted and talked; 
there was no lamp or lantern but we 
talked far into the night. He had en- 
listed in the Canadian army at the be- 
ginning of the big skirmish and was 
seat over with a bunch that were called 
the “Black Devils,” who were used as 
shock troops. He and only twelve oth- 
ers came back; truly a man with a 
charmed life. The next day he made a 
trip to South Fowl Lake in a canoe, 
estimated the cost of repairing the two 
dams there and returned about dusk 
the same day; a round trip distance of 
forty miles and five portages to South 
Fowl Portage. 

The next morning we bade our friend 
good-bye and paddled away up the 
river. It is a beautiful river, the 
Pigeon, but shallow and full of snags 
and rocks. Beautiful isn’t the half of 


it, and I couldn’t describe it if it was. 


HINK first of what has been told in 

song and story and poem of the 
forest in the month of the falling 
leaves; then picture to yourself a wind- 
ing river with the water as still as 
though frozen, and on either side the 
reflection of that autumn wood with its 
browns, yellows, reds and purples glis- 
tening down deep in the water; each 
color brought out in greater contrast 
than those above by the sheen of the 
blue water. There is beauty along that 
river in the autumn months that beg- 
gars description. Beavers abound with 
their cuttings, and they are very busy 
at this time of the year hewing down 
the poplars for food during the dead of 
winter. Ducks went scudding ahead 
with great earnestness; and once came 
a great scurrying of something big and 
powerful, fading awa:- into a cedar 
swamp. Those were some of the rea- 
sons why we were there, away from 
the paved road. - 

The first portage is the Cascade por- 
tage, a quarter of a mile above the can- 
yon and on the American side. The 
second is Partridge portage around 
Partridge Falls, and it is on the Ameri- 
can side also. Pass by where the rap- 
ids come in. The portage takes out 
at the end of a reach of still water a 
hundred yards or so beyond the rapids. 
Partridge Falls is worth a hard trip 
to see. The third portage is several 
miles above Partridge Falls and is on 
the Canadian side. It is called Meadow 


portage. One-half mile beyond Meadow 
portage is English portage, also on the 
Canadian side. Keep to the right on 
this portage; there are some blind 
trails leading to the left. The fifth 
portage is Caribou portage, with a 
take-out for low water and another 
one a hundred yards farther up the 
river for high water. Caribou portage 
is on the American side. The sixth 
portage is Fowl portage on the Cana- 
dian side, and runs from the Pigeon 
River to South Fowl Lake. It is one 
and one-half miles long, but good go- 
ing. It takes out at the first landing 
or a few hundred yards above the june- 
tion of Pigeon River and another river 
or slough of the same width. 


E left the canoe at the south end 

of Fowl portage and struck out up 
the trail with the packs. Two-thirds of 
the way an old toteroad crosses the 
trail, and ends at an old camp on the 
Pigeon where a dam used to be. We 
turned into that road and in about 
fifteen minutes were in the camp; no, 
not a camp, but a has-been, a used-to- 
be, like the dam. It was about 2 P. M. 
according to the compass when we ar- 
rived, and: the remainder of the eve- 
ning was devoted to making the camp 
weather proof, for it looked like rain. 
It is truly amazing what can be done 
towards fixing up old shanties in two 
hours’ time, especially when it is threat- 
ening rain. When we finally got the 
trash cleared out and the stove going 
and the table set, we were tired and 
ravenously hungry. 

It had been a big day, a long and 
hard day; and then it rained, and the 
roof turned the rain in the places that 
it should. That night the Windigos 
prowled and thumped around the old 
cabin till they probably gave it up as 
a hopeless job. It is queer the different 
kinds of desperate mix-ups an old Win- 
digo rabbit can get into with a box or 
a bucket left lying outside the door. 


PILE of stovewood is their am- 
munition for an all-night battle; 

but no sign in the morning gives evi- 
dence of anything unusual having hap- 
pened during the long hours of the night. 
We were out bright and early; my 
wife took the tackle and was waiting 
for me at the north end of the portage 
by the lake when I arrived with the 
canoe, and then we raddled for the fish- 
ing grounds with al’ speed. The fish- 
ing grounds are between the two bluffs 
at the narrows between North and 
South Fowl Lakes, about half a mile 
north of the poplar-covered peninsula 
on the American side. It is a big weed 
bed, big weeds that look like tobacco 
plants growing up within a foot and 
less of the surface of the water; ther? 

(Continued on page 629) 
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Woops LOAFING 


In Which We Consider the Rucksack 


By LiztutT-Co.L. TOowNsEND WHEELEN 


“As light and the day 
are free to all men, so 
Nature has left all lands 
open to brave men.” 

—Tacitus. 


says: “The less a man 

carries on his back the 
more he must carry in his 
head,” which is but another 
way of saying that experience 
is needed to go light but right 
in the wilderness. But I have 
found that the older we get 
the more we need to pack 
along, not only for our bodily 
comfort, but for the more effi- 
cient pursuit of our hobbies. 
Time was long ago when tf 
would leave camp for a day’s 
hunt with only my rifle, a few 
cartridges in my belt, knife, 
matches, and a little cotton 
bag to bring the liver back in. 
But one by one other things 
have been added—binoculars, 
grouse cartridges, lunch, maps, 
pencil, note and sketch book, 
tape measure, a camera, a 
kettle for tea, and then a 
larger camera with tripod, 
color screen, etc. At first I 
hunted for the joy of it and 
the meat alone. But gradually 
came the desire for doing these 
things in a more scientific 
way, for studying the game, 
the birds and the scenery; for photo- 
graphing the beauties around me, the 
incidents of the hunt, and then the 
animals themselves, so that today the 
binoculars and the camera are quite 
as necessary for the thorough enjoy- 
ment of a day in the game-fields as 
the rifle itself. 


Hoss: KEPHART 


Now how shall we carry all this 


duffle? We must not hang it 
around us so that we will resemble 
a Christmas tree, for it would catch 
in every branch and limb and sorely 
impede our progress. Nor ought we 
to carry much on our belt because 
there it would impede the circulation 
by its weight. Much stuff in pockets 
is very inconvenient, and besides we 
seldom wear a coat in active tramping 
in woods or mountains. Two things 
only are conveniently carried on the 
belt because they may be needed in a 





Rucksack loaded with small duffle for a day’s hunt. 


hurry, these being the binoculars and 
a few cartridges. The rest can best 
be carried on the back in a rucksack. 
Now this rucksack is a very useful 
piece of equipment which well pays 
for itself. Besides carrying all the 
articles you cannot be happy without 
on a day afield, it should transport 
a coat or a stag shirt for the hours 
spent on lofty summits, in rain, or 
resting anywhere when drenched with 
perspiration. Also the rucksack should 
have a compartment in it, normally 
laced or buckled up out of the way, but 
capable of opening out to carry back 
to camp a load of meat or fur, a sheep 
or deer head or anything else which 
fancy may dictate. Some years ago 
I found a German rucksack which in- 
corporated all these ideas. It had a 
big main pocket which would open 
out to large size to carry almost 
everything desired, and when so 


opened a rope passed through 
“D” rings at the top weuld 
take the strain off the cloth 
always liable to tear, and 
place it on the leather shoul- 
der straps. There were two 
large pockets on the outside 
which held the camera and all 
small articles. This German 
model was made of a thin, 
light gabardine, weighing very 
little, but it wore out com- 
pletely in twenty days use. 
Then I had another made, 
heavy brown waterproof can- 
vas on the under side, and a 
strong, soft, waterproof pan- 
tasote on the outside which 
would not scratch audibly 
when going through the brush. 
I find this model excellent, and 
have to date worn out three 
of them, but each lasted about 
three years. My name has 
been coupled with it, and it 
can be had from the three 
largest New York outfitters. 


HE woods loafer who pene- 

trates the wilderness afoot, 
carrying his full equipment on 
his back, prepared to make his 
lone camp-fire anywhere, and 
to live off the country, is the 
most independent chap in the 
world. He is his own boss 
absolutely for the time being. 
He feels to the full that sense 
of absolute freedom which is 
one of the fundamental reasons why 
men try to escape from civilization for 
a time. There is none of that trouble 
and worry that we all experience in 
taking a pack-train through rough 
country, or navigating broad lakes and 
swift water in a canoe. I admit that 
back-packing, especially in a mountain- 
ous country, is downright hard work; 
but it’s work worthy of a man. It 
is the most enticing as well as the 
hardest problem in woodcraft. If we 
would assail it there are three ques- 
tions we must ask ourselves before we 
start to outfit. How heavy a weight 
can the individual pack? How cold 
will the nights be? To what extent 
can we rely on the country for food? 
On the answers to these depend your 
outfit and your plans. 

The weight that can be packed, not 
over a short portage, but for hour 
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after hour during the day, depends 

upon the man’s strength, his heart, his 

age, and of course on the character 

of the country. Given fairly good trails 

and not too many steep climbs, the 

average young and enthusiastic office 

worker, fresh from the city, but fairly 

fit from weekly golf, ought to be able 

to go right along with thirty pounds, 

and after he gets hardened with forty. 
is strong, athletic brother can do 

from ten to fifteen pounds more. No 

city man, no matter what his strength, 

should start out with more than 45 

pounds, but after a week he will safely 

learn his limit. A hardened 

woodsman can usually take 60 

pounds, but seldom more for 

all day packing. I could take 

that weight ten years ago, but 

having reached the half cen- 

tury mark, I find myself down 

now to about 45 pounds. Very 

mountainous country like the 

Rockies calls for a reduction 

of from 10 to 15 pounds. Such 

packing day after day will 

soon wear anyone out, but he 

will thrive on it and get 


stronger and better if he does 
it every other day, for the 
day’s rest in between permits 
the broken down tissues to 
built up with added strength. 


oon temperature at night 


has a lot to do with the 
outfit because it determines 
the weight of bedding that 
must be packed, and the bed- 
ding is the bulkiest and heavi- 
est item. A good night’s rest 
is very essential after a hard 
day’s work under such a 
weight. In the North in fall 
weather, where night tempera- 
tures often go below freezing, 
a man must be able to pack 
40 pounds in order that he can 
carry the necessary bedding 
and the remainder of the 
necessities. 

If a young fellow goes in 
for this fascinating game he 
ought to be both a good hunter 
and a good fisherman, and 
then he ought to choose a country 
where both game and fish are abun- 
dant. A man can make out finely, 
provided he is a fair cook, on meat and 
fish with just a little cereal and dried 
fruit, and this reduces the weight of 
food that must be carried to the mini- 
mum, which makes the thing possible 
for periods of over a week. 


E choice of the pack is very im- 
portant because it absolutely must 
fit without cutting, chafing, straining, 
or worrying the packer. Down in 
Panama where I did continuous heavy 
packing through three entire’ dry sea- 
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sons, often being away from my base 
for over a month at a time, I was able 
to pack everything with my rucksack 
above described, because no bedding 
was required, and my little mosquito 
proof tent could be tied up in a small 
bundle on the outside of the rucksack, 
leaving the interior for all the rest of 
the outfit. But this method would not 
be good for heavy packing in the North. 
We find in the lands where most seri- 
ous and continuous packing (not mere 
portaging) is done, that two types of 
packs are in vogue. In Ontario they 
use a packsack known as the “Duluth,” 


Rucksack using large pocket to “bring back the bacon.” 


or “Porior,” resembling a big canvas 
sack. In Alaska the most popular con- 
traption is the pack-board, two vertical 
boards with cross-pieces, shaped to rest 
against the shoulders and hips with- 
out chafing. Both types are supported 
by broad leather shoulder straps and 
tump line, both or either of which may 
be used. The upper attachment of both 
shoulder straps must be at one point in 
the middle of the upper back. In the 
case of the pack-board, the outfit is 
rolled up in a tarp or the tent, and is 
lashed to the outside of the boards with 
a piece of rope, the same rope which is 


used to tie up the ridge pole of the 
night’s shelter, for in back packing one 
of the fundamental rules is that every. 
thing must answer two or more pur. 
poses if possible. 

For shelter the thinnest piece of wa- 
terproof cotton obtainable, 6 feet by 8 
feet, with grommets around its edges, 
weight about 114 pounds, will suffice, 
For bedding where the nights are fairly 
cool to freezing, I know of nothing bet- 
ter than the Fiala sleeping bag, weight 
about 7 pounds, and relatively small 
bulk. An axe that you can swing with 
two hands, 22-inch handle, 
weight about 244 pounds, is a 
necessity for you usually need 
lots of firewood. Then there 
is a towel and a change of 
underwear and socks. So far 
with the pack itself we have 
about 14 pounds, and our shel- 
ter, bedding, and clothing are 
attended to. 

Next come the kits—cook- 
ing, toilet, repair, fishing, and 
gun cleaning, and here is 
where much ingenuity can be 
exercised in cutting down 
weight and bulk. In the cook- 
ing kit remember that the 
strenuous work needs good 
substantial meals. Two fair- 
sized kettles, a fry pan, a bowl 
and a cup are indicated, alumi- 
num of course because of its 
light weight and durability. 
The smallest aluminum kettle 
that comes in the large nest- 
ing sets is just about right. 
Get two of them, they need not 
nest for you place them bot- 
tom to bottom, fill them with 
grub, roll them in a dish rag, 
and they pack splendidly 
across the top of the pack 
where they won’t dig into the 
back. 

Several years ago, I discov- 
ered the tiniest leather case 
containing hair brush, comb, 
and steel mirror. About the 
same time a folding pocket 
toothbrush appeared. So with 
a safety razor and a cake of soap in 
a rubber bag my toilet kit was com- 
plete. Then a firm brought out the 
finest little steel cleaning rod, joints 
only 6 inches long, very strong and 
weighing next to nothing. I made a 
little khaki bag for this together with 
whetstone, pocket awl and screw driver, 
thread, needles, flannel cleaning 
patches, and a small bottle of oil, and 
my gun cleaning and repair kit had 
arrived. An assortment of snelled 
hooks, 25 yards of fish line, and some 
split shot sinkers sufficed for fishing 

(Continued on page 614) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


The Law Has a Long Arm 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


NE day in January in northern 

Washington, Forest Ranger How- 
ell Phipps and Junior Forester Robert 
McCrae stopped on the road overlook- 
ing Wolf Creek watershed to compare 
the map with the ground. A traveler 
known to McCrae came plodding up the 
road and he was drafted into the map 
study. After a few 
minutes the traveler 
asked : 

“Are you game 
wardens?” 

“All forest officers 
are deputy state game 
wardens; meet Ranger 
Phipps,” replied Mc- 
Crae. 

“I like to see the 
game laws upheld,” 
said the traveler. 
“There are some par- 
ties taking fish out of 
Lock Lake by the 
sack now. They are 
catching them through 
the ice, and plan stay- 
ing a week.” 

Lock Lake was stocked a number of 
years ago after hard work packing in 
the young trout. 

An hour later, Phipps and McCrae, 
in company with the sheriff, were on 
the trail. The culprits’ Ford and grub 
supply were located in a hay-barn on 
the road, four miles below Lock Lake. 
The Sheriff, who is tempered with 
years of hunting out bootleggers, lo- 
cated a promising bottle among the 
supplies. Expectantly he pulled the 
cork and took a whiff. “Wow!” snort- 
ed the Sheriff, “Trap bait, and it’s got 
a kick in ’er!” 

Examination indicated the parties 
had left their camp a day or so before 
and had packed out supplies for a side 
camp. Tracks pointed for Lock Lake. 
It was getting dark and too late to go 
back after them that day. It was de- 
cided to follow the trail in the morn- 
ing. 

Game Warden Smith and McCrae 
took up the trail next morning. It 
was nearly noon before they made the 


giving Day. 


day!” 


Hough. 


Beverly W. Robinson. 


last snow-clad summit overlooking the 
basin of Lock Lake. The tracks led on 
to the lake. A little distance further 
brought them in sight of the trail’s end. 
In the middle of the frozen Lock Lake 
were three persons evidently fishing 
through holes cut in the ice. Smith 
and McCrae kept out of sight as much 
as possible, hoping to get closer before 
being seen. 
“How’s fishing, boys?” 


In November 


” UCKS, GEESE AND THANKSGIVING,” by Donald 
That America is still America is delightfully 
portrayed in Mr. Hough’s story of a good, old-fashioned Thanks- 


“ALLEGHANY HUNTIN’,” by Raymond S. Deck. 
Virginia in early November—frost on the mountain meadows and - 
billowy clouds blankcting the valleys. “A most wonderful huntin’ 


“THE FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR GOOSE,” by Captain 
Truth is stranger than fiction. 
Robinson tells the story of a goose-shooting trip with an atmos- 
phere strongly reminiscent of the days of Captain Kid. 


The culprits had seen McCrae and 
Smith when they were a hundred yards 
away and began walking away from 
the holes cut in the ice, toward the offi- 
cers. 

“Not so good,” said the older man, 
who proved to be the father of the two 
other young fellows. Smith walked 
over to the fishing holes and looked at 
the lines and the pile of trout. 

“Looks good to me,” said Smith. 

“How in ’ell did you fellows ever 
happen up here?” said the fisherman. 

“We just wondered what your tracks 
meant down at the road and came up 
to see,” said Smith. 

“This is Mr. McCrae of the Forest 
Service, and I am the county game war- 
den.” 

“You are not going to cause us any 
trouble?” queried the father. 

“We will let the judge decide that. 
Boys, the law has a long arm; it 
catches us when we least expect it; you 
boys believed there was no chance of 
getting caught way out here in the 


mountains, but you see different now. 
Men have set fire to the woods thinking 
they would never be caught; they have 
fished and hunted out of season, but 
they are caught; sooner or later they 
all get caught. Law breaking doesn’t 
pay.” 

Later, the judge, after giving the 
father a severe lecture, fined him $30 
and costs of $6.70, a total of $36.70. 

R. L. MAcutay, Okanogan, Wash. 


Rhode Island 
Grouse Trial Club 


HE newly organ- 

ized Rhode Island 
Grouse Trial Club 
was formed in April, 
1926. Its object being 
to further the inter- 
ests of the grouse dog 
and to hold an annual 
Grouse Trial at Esco- 
heag, R. I. 

The Officers: Hon. 
Pres., Cap’t Wash A. 
Coster, Uncasville, 
Conn.; Pres., Joe 
Armstrong, East 
Greenwich, R. I.; Vice 
Pres., W. Lee White, Stamford, Conn.; 
Dr. John E. Flaherty, Rockville, Conn.; 
Sec.-Treas., John M. Chapman, Jr., 
Providence, R. I. 

Governors: Philip L. Voelker, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Joe Armstrong, East 
Greenwich, R. I.; Dr. Benj. N. Pennell, 
New London, Conn.; Oscar H. Drouin, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; W. Lee White, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Eugene J. Leahey, New 
London, Conn.; John H. Murray, East 
Greenwich, Conn.; Dr. John E. Flaher- 
ty, Rockville, Conn.; Cap’t Wash. A. 
Coster, Uncasville, Conn.; John M. 
Chapman, Jr., Providence, R. I. 

The 1926 Trial will commence Octo- 
ber 28rd. 

There will be three classes open to 
all, Derby—All-age—Post Subscription. 

Partridge and woodcock have hatched 
very well in this section. 

The grounds are laid out to furnish 
45 thirty-minute courses. 

Those acquainted with the grouse 
cover at Escoheag Hill can appreciate 
its trial qualities. 


West 


Captain 
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Fees—$2.00 to nominate, $3.00 to 
start. 

Splendid accommodations. 
food. Rates $4.00 per day. 

Drawing at Mr. Philip L. Voelker’s 
Bungalow, Escoheag Hill, Exeter, R. I., 
at 8 P. M., October 22nd, located on 
the grounds. 

Entries close October 14th, 1926. 

Post Entries accepted up to time of 
drawing. 

For further information write the 
Sec.-Treas. 

JOHN M. CHAPMAN, JR. 
2 Bucklin St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Excellent 


How to Hunt with the Camera 
By WILLIAM NESBIT 


LARGE void in the sportsman’s 

library has been ably filled by 
William Nesbit’s excellent work, “How 
to Hunt with the Camera,” recently 
published by E. P. Dutton. It is a com- 
plete guide to all forms of outdoor pho- 
tography and it should go a long way 
toward proving that hunting with a 
camera can be made as exciting a form 
of sport as hunting with firearms. In- 
directly, therefore, Mr. Nesbit’s volume 
should prove to be an efficient means of 
conserving some of our rapidly de- 
creasing forms of wild life. For this 
reason alone, if for no other, Mr. Nes- 
bit’s literary effort should be appre- 
ciated by sportsmen throughout the 
country. ; 

In addition to this, however, there is 
much to commend this volume to both 
sportsmen and nature lovers. It pre- 
sents in a manner, at once concise and 
readable, all the requisite information 
for the amateur as well as for the 
more advanced photographer. The 
author explains the various types of 
cameras, lenses and shutters and his 
detailed elucidation of matters pertain- 
ing to proper exposure should ma- 
terially assist in eliminating the most 
frequent cause of failure in the nature 
photographer’s efforts. 

Besides the conventional forms of 
outdoor photography, Mr. Nesbit also 
gives instructions on the less familiar 
types, such as aerial, astronomical, 
cloud and lightning photography. 

There is also a fascinating and in- 
spiriting chapter devoted to the achieve- 
ments of such famous camera hunters 
as Carl Akeley, Frank Chapman, Ray- 
mond Ditmars, A. Radclyffe Dugmore, 
William T. Hornaday, Martin Johnson, 
Theodore Roosevelt and many others. 


Last, but by no means least, the 
superb photographs throughout the 
volume should make every sportsman 
and nature lover want to own a copy, 
whether he uses a camera or not. They 
comprise the chef d’oeuvre of American 
nature photographers. 
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Woods Loafing 


(Continued from page 612) 


for grub, the willow pole being cut be- 
side the stream. 

A light telescope-sighted .25 caliber 
high-power rifle, with both big game 
and grouse cartridges is ideal. The 
telescope sight insures the minimum 
expenditure of ammunition, a kill for 
every shot, and 50 cartridges weigh less 
than 2 pounds. Thus far, with these 
kits and the ammunition we have added 
only about 7 pounds to our back load, 
making a total without grub of 21 
pounds. This does not include rifle, 
clothes worn, or the contents of your 
pockets such as knife, watch, compass, 
matches, pipe, tobacco, handkerchief, 
etc. 

Next comes a non-essential so far 
as your mere existence is concerned, 
but yet very necessary for most of us 
who would preserve memories of our 
happiest days. We always want to 
take a camera along, and the smallest 
efficient one with a supply of films will 
hardly weigh less than 2 pounds, bring- 
ing the pack to a total of 23 pounds, 
sans grub. 

A game country never quite comes 
up to expectations. I felt positive that 
in a certain country I could not fail to 
get four or five grouse a day, and yet 
the birds failed me miserably and I do 
not know what I should have done had 
not red squirrels been most abundant. 
After three weeks of this I got a deer, 
and at once I began to see flocks of 
grouse every day. Indeed the back 
packer must not be fastidious. Any- 
thing is game that comes his way. I 
once lived for four days entirely on 
red howler monkey, which incidentally 
is the worst meat in the world. But 
beaver tail, my boy is the finest fat 
there is, and the system craves fat 
when you are back packing. But in the 
North grouse and trout are going to 
be your mainstays, and perfectly de- 
licious they are. To supplement these 
you load your pack almost to your 
weight limit with such staples as rolled 
oats, shreaded wheat, corn meal, sugar, 
a pound can of powdered milk, a little 
sack of salt, some dried prunes, dates, 
and figs, and perhaps a few bars of 
sweet chocolate. Then for emergencies, 
and to help out until you reach the 
game country, you add a couple of 
pounds of beans and one of bacon. 


quer everything away in your pack 
so you have a soft surface against 


your back. Probably on account of 
the bulk you will have to lash your 
sleeping bag, wrapped in your shelter 
tarp, on the outside of the pack-sack. 
Sit your pack upright on the ground 
facing a small sapling about 3 feet 
away, put your arms through the shoul- 
der straps, and with the aid of the 


sapling, pull yourself to your feet, 
This is the easiest method of shoulder- 
ing your load, although there are a host 
of others. Now take it easy at first, 
and if anything chafes or worries, stop 
at once and fix it. Experience wil] 
soon show how high or low the pack 
rides best, and the proper adjustment 
of the shoulder straps. The tump line 
should be tight enough so that when 
used it will take a little weight off the 
shoulder straps. You use the shoulder 
straps and the tump line alternately, 
and then combine them, to rest your- 
self, but don’t use the tump so much 
at first that your neck and abdominal 
muscles will get unduly stiff. Hit the 
trail for 45 minutes, and then rest for 
15. Four of these 45-minute spurts is 
enough for the first day, and will take 
you about 8 miles or so. After about 
the third or fourth day of packing, 
with always the alternate day of just 
delicious woods loafing, you can hit her 
up harder, but always start early in 
the day, and camp at the first good site 
you reach after 2 P. M.; that is sup- 


posing you are in a strange country, 


and back packing is always more inter- 
esting in a country you do not know. 
The exploring and the interest of the 
new land keep your mind off the wor- 
ries of the pack. 


E joy of such a vacation is that 
you are footloose and free. You go 
exactly where you please. It is best 
to have no set plan that you have to 
live up to. Nothing stops you but un- 
scalable cliffs, impassable swamps, and 
swift, deep rivers. Your axe and lash 
ropes will make a raft to cross ordi- 
nary rivers and lakes. You can pitch 
your little shelter far up on steep 
mountainsides with glorious views, or 
snug in a deep little ravine that you 
could never reach with pack-train or 
canoe. You go into a country quietly 
without disturbing its wood-folks, you 
see more, and you get closer to Nature. 
This is just a little introduction to 
the finest, the most fascinating, and 
the cheapest kind of a vacation on 
earth. But those who assay it should 
study and experiment a little further 
before they start out. Particularly 
they should take a few short trips near 
home before they jump off into a 
wilderness. And remember again that 
“The less a man carries on his back 
the more he must carry in his head,” 
and the limit of our backs is decidedly 
small. 
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Short Shot String 


Now Revealed as the Secret of 


Super-X Long-Range Killing Power! 
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129 pellets concentrated within 4.14 feet. Entire shot charge concentrated within 10.08 
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Side sins a shot Shae of ila see es eal de air, 
127 feet from the gun. 123 pellets strung out over a distance of 20.43 feets 


Western’s Amazing Achievement 
Proves Shotgun Load Effectiveness 


The game-getting effectiveness of shot- 
gun shells depends upon a factor you may 
never have considered! 


Heretofore, effectiveness has been very 
largely judged by pattern . . . . shooting 
at a target to see how many "pellets hit 
within a circle, and the evenness of their 
distribution. 

But if you could see the pellets traveling 
through the air, what would 

a side view of the shot 

charge look like? 


Do all of the 
pellets travel 


mass and reach the 

swiftly moving bird at prac- 

‘tically the same instant? Or do 

they string out along the line of 

flight like a handful of pebbles thrown at 
an object, some trailing far behind? 


Western Cartridge Co. 
1048 Broadway 
East Alton, Il, 


Shot String Mastered by Western 


Realizing that this important factor could 
no longer be left to chance, WesTERN de- 
veloped a machine that measures Shot 
String! It registers the exact position of 
each pellet in the air, at various ranges! 


With this patented machine, the only 
one of its kind, Western is now able to 
determine the exact number of pellets 
actually effective during the flash =. a 
second required for the bird in fligh 

pass through the path of the shot c a 


Amazing Shot String tests prove that the 
shot aa of the ordinary load does 
string out as much as 20 feet! Often 
more! 
Having proved this, Western began ex: 
an a to aan ae Sane 
throu e use of progressive burning 
wder and omennhile developed the 
us Super-X shell with its Short Shot 
String—the greatest development in 
shotgun ballistics in 30 years! 


Short Shet String—the Secret 
of Super-X Long-Range 
Killing Power 
The chqpme above show that Super-X has 
more pellets concentrated within 4 feet (129) 
than are found in the entire 20-foot string of the 

ordinary load (123). 
Super-X gives you nearly twice as many ef- 
fective pellets, particularly at the longer 
ranges. Better patterns at all ranges. Control 
of _ and Shot String extends Super-X 
gZ power om ee Seen effec- 
tive range of ordinary “X gets the 
high flyers! 


The Greatest Shell of All 


In Super-X, progressive burning powder, 

ectentiecally loaded with the aid of the Shot 

String machine, enables Western to secure 

nn better patterns and Short Shot 
g. 


Super-X was the first shell loaded with pro- 
gressive burning powder (an original Wesr- 
ERN development) and, —_ extensively 
imitated, it remains today the outstanding 
long-range load. 
Most of the important improvements in am- 
munition in recent years have been made by 
Western. The Field shell, Super-X and re- 
cently om a quality load at a popular 
— Also the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet, 
eee Expanding, the Marksman .22 
ifle, .38 S. & W. Special, and — 
Waid’ s Champion Ammunition. Send for 
literature. 


Write for the Story of Super-X Short 
Shot String 

You'll be interested in all 

the details of Super-X 

Short Shot String. Write 

for illustrated literature 

and booklets describing 

other exclusive WesTeRN 

achievements. 


—World’s Champion Ammunition 


It will identify you. 
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Fair Femininity 
Switches Cigarette 
Smoker to a Pipe 


It is always interesting to hear how pipe 
smokers come to discover their favorite 
tobacco. 

Ed Maher frankly admits there’s a 
“she” in his case. And to her he gives 
the credit for his present pipe-smoking 
enjoyment. 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va., 
Gentlemen: 


I happen to be a student at the Uni- 
versity of California, and since I first 
started to smoke I have always smoked 
cigarettes. 


One day SHE said to me, “Ed, dear, 
why don’t you smoke a pipe? I think 
those long, straight-stemmed pipes are 
so much more manly-looking than ciga- 
rettes.”’ 


So, naturally, I had to buy a long- 
stemmed pipe and a can of—well, we'll 
call it “‘Blubs Mixture tobacco.” Im- 
mediately with a certain feeling of 
pride in my new pipe, I “lighted up” 
and proceeded to have my tongue bit- 
ten. I tried almost every brand I had 
ever heard of, but none satisfied me. 


Sadly, I had to confess to HER that 
as a pipe smoker I was a good dietitian. 

“Did you try Edgeworth?” she asked. 
“That is what dad smokes, and he’s 
always smoked a pipe.” 

So to make a long story short, I was 
forced to try Edgeworth, and all that I 
can say is that if every fellow that has 
tried to accustom himself to a pipe 
started with Edgeworth, there would 
be very few that would go back to 
cigarettes, 

Yours sincerely, 


ED MAHER, 
1731 Hayes St., San Francisco. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you'll like Edgeworth 
wherever and when- 
ever you buy it, for it 
never changes in 

- quality. 

y) Write your 
name and address 
to Larus & Bro- 
ther Company, 
7-V S. 21st St, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grate- 

ful for the name 

and address of your tobacco dealer, too, 
if you care to add them. 

In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c. that is 
just the thing for out-door men who love 
their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


[ your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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New Articles 27 
the Outdoor Field 


E clay bird shooters who desire to 

be adequately equipped at the traps 
will be interested in a special single 
barrel gun now being built in limited 
quantities by the Iver Johnson Works 
at Fitchburg, Mass. This old company 
has been under the management of one 
family for more than one half a cen- 
tury, and has built up an organization 
that has repeatedly met problems in 
gun building with the simplicity that is 
a mark of genius. 

The new gun is a symmetrically de- 
signed single barrel weapon with a 
raised ventilated rib extending the full 
length of the barrel. The ventilations 
are of improved construction so as to 


The Crosman Pneumatic Rifle 


HE Crosman Pneumatic Rifle seems 

to be filling a long felt want in its 
field. Accurate and hard-hitting within 
its range, it is being used by many in 
situations where a powder gun is illegal 
or undesirable. 

It is proving popular for indoor or 
backyard practice as it is practically 
noiseless and has the size, weight, feel 
and appearance to which American 
shooters are accustomed. It requires 
no cleaning and the ammunition is 
quite inexpensive. 

The new arm is 35 inches long and 
weighs 5% pounds. The heavy walnut 
stock with pistol grip and steel butt 
plate give it excellent balance and it 
handles just like a high-grade powder 
rifle. The barrel is of blued steel, 
round and accurately rifled for .22 cali- 
bre. The action is the popular sliding 
bolt type. Government style blade 
front sight and adjustable rear peep 
sight assist in attaining accuracy. The 
trigger pull is light and smooth with- 
out take-up or creep. 


Johnson Outboard Motor Boat 


HE Johnson Motor Company has 
prepared blue prints of their spe- 
cial outboard speed boat (designed for 
use with the Johnson Big Twin Motor) 
which they are distributing to several 
of the manual training schools in this 
country. 
This new concave-bottom speed boat 
was designed to secure the greatest pos- 


afford maximum relief from heat waves 
and the finely matted top prevents the 
annoying glare that is so destructive to 
accuracy. The locking device is a com. 
pensating bolt which takes up wear 
and prevents shooting loose. The wal- 
nut stock has a full pistol grip with a 
rubber cap. The fore end is of the 
most approved trap style, affording a 
firm hand hold and full protection from 
the heated barrel. The stock is very 
nicely hand-checkered and handsomely 
finished throughout. The gun ‘is equip- 
ped with two Lyman Ivory sights and 
it is worthy of mention that the barrel 
and lug are forged in one. The retail 
price is $25.00. 


sible speed from the Big Twin motor. 
The model is a modification of the 
V-bottom Hydroplane type and will 
make up to sixteen miles an hour when 
used with the Johnson Big Twin motor. 

The boat has an unusually broad 
beam, which together with the design 
of the bottom, makes it very seaworthy 
considering weight and size. It also 
has a high free-board which prevents 
heavy spray from soaking the passen- 
gers. Any local boat builder can con- 
struct this boat from these plans. 

Free blue prints for the construction 
of this speed boat may be obtained by 
addressing the Service Department, 
FOREST AND STREAM, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. We expect 
that plans will soon be available for 
a runabout and small cruiser especially 
suited for use with the Big Twin motor 
and also for ten, fourteen, and sixteen- 
foot boats designed for use with the 
smaller Johnson motors. 


Another New Field Glass 


HE Busch Selsi model field glass 

embodies many desirable features. 
Its suitable, useful power is combined 
with a wide field of view and an illu- 
mination that is excellent. It is ele- 
gant in appearance, the body being 
made of alluminum alloy covered with 
black vulcanite, and weighs 16 ounces. 
It is a four-power glass with a field of 
view at 1,000 yards of 110 yards. It 
comes equipped with black leather car- 
rying case. 


It will identify you. 









You’re either Tom, Dick or Harry 
when you buy shot-shells 


OM hollers for power in a shot- He’s been shootin’ for years. He 
shell. The sky’s the limit with knows what he wants. And he gets 
him. And, when the sky-scrapersre- it in the Climax—the choice-of- 
fuse to come down, he brings them powder shell of the US “Big Three.” 
down with Ajax Heavies—the little Harry buys on price. And he gets 
thunderbolts of the US “Big a lot of shot-shell for his mon- 
Three.” ey, too. The kind? Even Tom 
Dick’s an old-timer. He and Dick admit it’s “a mighty 
demands a certain powder in good shell, boy!” It’s called 
the shell he shoots. Just a the Defiance—the low-priced 
hunch? Not by a darn sight! shell of the US “Big Three.” 
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The Climax 


What’s your favorite powder? 
Du Pont, Dead Shot, Hercules 
E. C., Ballistite, Infallible — all 


come inthe Climax. A thorobred 


Ajax Heavies 


Packed to the top wad with the 
power of the thunderbolt. And 
a reach that high-flyers can’t get 




































































ans. away from. Ducks, geese and 
ruction brant never laugh at Ajax Heavies. -_ ae _ Sade oe ‘he Sob 
ined by Loaded with latest type of pro- dropping game and smashing 
rtment, gtessive-burning powder. 12, 16, clays. Medium priced. All gauges, 
20 gauges. 
t 57th 
ig (| The Defiance . 
ble for r a (i vo G h <a 
ie ets the game, spares the bank- ] 
recially V roll. But judge the Defiance on a (V 
} motor performance, not on price. This : 
ixteen- cherry-red game-getter is on a ; 
ith the par with many a shell sold at a 
higher price. Treat yourself to a 
surprise. Try Defiance. Smoke- 2 
less powder. 12, 16, 20 gauges. | 
SS 
UNITED STATES —_ 
“on CARTRIDGE CO. The N. R. A. 
nbined 111 Broadway, New York Twin Twenty-Twos 
n illu. Every marksman knows the 
is i US .22 N. R. A. with solid 
being ) <i bullet. You’ll find it wherever 
1 with py there is target-shooting. It’s 
wi ps an Olympic Champion. ’ 
unces. N AN Itstwin brother, the .22 N. 







ield . wa?” dt R. A. with hollow-point bullet, 
Is. ki is equally popular in its class 
or cal: f LOAD F OR EVERY PUR OSE —the small-game field. It’s 

AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE called “the deadliest little 






timfire cartridge made.” 
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Parker!’’ 


“We'll come back next week, old-timer, and 
Yes sir, you'll be 


Mr. Quail won’t fly so far. 
bringing him in to me.” 


Ever itched to get ’hold of a fast gun? Bill 


would give a leg to have his new Parker. 


But now comes open season and here he is 
Man, what 
Look at the beautiful workmanship, 
Feel the 
Seems as light as a 
feather when you throw her to your shoulder. 


with that sweet handling Parker. 
a gun! 
graceful lines and polished barrels. 
velvet smooth action. 


That’s balance! 


There is no finer gun built in America than 
€ Long range, hard hitting—the 
best gun investment you can make for hunting 


the Parker. 


or traps. 


The Parker D.H.E. 


with automatic 
ejector 


Barrels of Titanic Steel. Fancy 
walnut stock, fine checkering. 
Straight full or half pistol grip. 
graved. 
lengths, and drops as desired. 


Send for Parker catalog. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers 


29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Rep., A. W. duBray, Sutter Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THE “OLD RELIABLE” 


PARKER GUN 


HOPPE Ss 


NITRO ae 
SOLVENT No. 9 


Necessary in Cleaning 


Your Gun. Balks RUST 


AKES cleaning easy and sure. Com- 

pletely removes all primer and 
powder acid residue. Absorbs and neu- 
tralizes any remaining acid gases in 
microscopic expansion cracks. Also re- 
moves leading and metal fouling. Ab- 
solutely prevents Recommended 


S. War a Send 10c. in 


y Uz 
stamps for sample, 
Oil and Grease 


J] For the working 
Wieas paris, use Hoppe’s 
Seem aGES Lubricating Oil. Pure, 
Slaw «Penetrating, highest viscosity, NEVER 
Wa treaty es GUMS. For an acid-neutralizing heavy 
corn rust resistant, Hoppe’s Gun Grease. 


Ask Your Dealer 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the 
Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2311 N. 8th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Richly en- 
10, 12, 16, 20, 28 or .410 gauge. Weights, 


Non-Sinkable Duck Blind and 
Sinkbox 


Opera entirely new in a com- 
bination duck blind and sinkbox is 
being offered sportsmen at this time; 
the illustration will help to give an 
idea of just what this is like. This in- 
vention is the outcome of many years’ 
experience of a veteran duck shooter, 
who was impelled to perfect it because 
of the dangers and inconveniences of 
the many makeshifts which had been 
used for the purpose. This device can 
be used as a blind or a sinkbox by 
simply adding or removing weight. It 
is of all metal construction (the metal 
being galvanized and painted inside and 
out) with the exception of the balsa 
wood top. The maker guarantees that 
this device is unsinkable and that it 
will not upset even if the occupant, 
standing erect, should throw his weight 
against one side. Special steadying 
vanes at the bottom and the wide balsa 
wood platform at the water-level keep 
it always upright. There are four rods 
attached to the body on which the plat- 
form slides up and down and on the 
ends of two of them are metal disks to 
steady the blind from tipping in shal- 
low water. The inside diameter of over 
3 feet affords not only comfortable 
room for the hunter, who can remain 
seated when not shooting, but there is 
also ample space for food, ammunition 
and other supplies or equipment, such 
as a small heating stove, which it may 
be desirable to carry. This device can 
also be used in Summer as a diving 
platform for swimmers. Circulars, 
prices, distributor’s names, etc., can be 
obtained by writing New Goods Editor, 
FOREST AND STREAM, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Vom Hofe Now Open for 


Business 


DWARD VOM HOFE AND COM- 

PANY, after having suffered a dis- 
astrous fire last May, are now reop- 
ened for business at the old location, 
92 Fulton Street, New York City. The 
salesrooms have been equipped with 
beautiful modern show cases and fix- 
tures, and the factory has been work- 
ing overtime accumulating a surplus of 


both fresh and_ salt-water rods and 
reels. 

Salt-water anglers will be pleased to 
learn that the famous Edward Vom 
Hofe Universal Star reel will be on the 
market again in time for the winter 
fishing in southern waters. 

Mr. Vom Hofe extends a cordial in- 
vitation to all his old friends and cus- 
tomers to call and inspect the re-mod- 
elled show-rooms. 


The Call of the Mountains 
yy you are normal and philosophical, 
if you love your country, if you are 
willing to learn how little you count 
in the eternal scheme of things, go ride 
in the Rocky Mountains and save your 
soul,” says Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Glacier National Park is the wildest 
part of the Rockies. It is a region com- 
posed of towering snow-capped moun- 
tains, deep, rocky ravines and hidden 
mountain lakes and streams. The Great 
Northern Railway has recently pub- 
lished a book on Glacier National Park 
titled “The Call of the Mountains.” 
This book is beautifuly illustrated and 
contains a splendid relief map of the 
Park showing auto roads, trails and 
many points of particular interest to 
the tourist. The introduction is writ- 
ten by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

If you are contemplating a visit to 
Glacier National Park, now or in the 
future, by all means obtain a copy of 
this book. Address the Service De- 
partment, FOREST AND STREAM, 221 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


The “Skeet” Book Now Out 


— has recently been published 

a booklet giving full particulars 
regarding “Skeet,” the new trap- 
shooters sport. The game of “Skeet” 
was developed by a group of enthu- 


‘siastic trap-shooters who were dis- 


satisfied with the target methods em- 
ployed at various trap-shooting clubs 
and who desired to work out a system 
that would reproduce more closely 
actual field shooting conditions. How 
well they have succeeded is evidenced 
by the popularity that has already been 
accorded the new game. 

The laying out and operating of a 
“Skeet” grounds is extremely simple 
and inexpensive—a strong point in its 
favor. Gunners who are interested in 
improving their shooting in the field 
and who would enjoy trap-shooting 
which closely approximates the real 
thing may secure a copy of this inter- 
esting booklet free by addressing the 
Gun Editor, ForEsT AND STREAM, 221 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


It will identify you. 
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Anticosti 
(Continued from page 600) 


abound on the northern part. Their 
propagation is not encouraged and 
their dams and houses are destroyed 
wherever found. They are the pet 
aversion of the governor, who claims 
they interfere with the free ingress of 
the salmon to the headwaters of the 
streams. 

Some few years ago an attempt was 
made to exploit the timber resources 
of the island. Two sawmills and a 
rossing mill were erected; at Menier 
a loader was built, and the railway 
was extended inland. Timber was 
plentiful and some cutting was done; 
but not very long afterwards opera- 
tions were discontinued and the venture 
dropped. “It did not pay,” said Cap- 
tain Martin-Zede. The writer, in an 
interview with the governor last sum- 
mer, broached the subject of a resump- 
tion of the industry. The fate of the 
fur-bearing animals and the deer, the 
salmon and the trout, entered the con- 
versation. “What would you!” cried 
the governor. “Let the lumberman 
onto this island? Just do so, and on 
top of every cord of wood you take 
out, you may just as well lay the 
carcass of a deer and a black fox skin.” 

This spring the sale of the timber 
limits of Anticosti has been consum- 
mated. For a mere matter of some 
six millions of dollars the lumberman 
is to replace the Labrador poacher. 
What becomes of the game? 


Don Quixote 
(Continued from page 601) 


out in a clarion call to the new day. | 


He could hardly curb his impatience 
while waiting for the family and the 
first sound of a voice or a footfall on 
the stair gave rise to a series of on- 
slaughts against the glass door of the 
porch. His fighting was most belliger- 
ent at this time, and if the beleaguered 
foot were raised, he would attack it in 
mid-air, his claws outstretched like a 
fighting cock, and uttering the while 
vigorous and apparently indignant 
crows of challenge. One morning after 
the editor’s wife had finished giving 
him his meal of seeds and hard-boiled 
egg, and her attention was turned to 
watering the plants, Don Q discovered 
an ideal new method of drinking. In- 
stead of bothering to lean over the edge 
of the pool at the end of the porch, 
what could be nicer than to tilt his head 
on one side and drink from the stream 
of water as it fell from the pitcher to 
the plants below? Great was his ela- 
tion upon this discovery, and he strut- 
ted self-consciously over to his pan of 
sand to take a dust bath in the morn- 
ing sunlight. 





Mallard 


Flight marks: — 24-inch bird; 

een head with white collar; 
yellow bill; deep red breast; 
violet speculum edged with 
white. Fresh water duck mainly. 
Flies late September to Decem- 
ber, March to May. Utters 
nasal quack. 


Get ’em with an 
L.C. Smith Long Range Gun 


URGING along at 75 miles an hour—faster 
* by half than the 24-hour average of the 
speedboat Rainbow IV—the Mallard isa difficult 
target at best—and he flies high! 


With your L.C. Smith Long Range Gun, though, 
you can bring him down from a great height, and 
have the laugh on the fellow who’s held his fire a 
little too long. For the Long Range model is 
chambered for the high-power 3-inch shell, and 
makes clean kills consistently at 80 yards. 


Before you buy any gun, examine this L. C. Smith 
model at your dealer’s, and write for Catalog K 41. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 


Fu tron n & WwW yor K 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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WALL STREET 


ICONOCLAST 


Has the Largest Circulation of any 
Financial Paper in the World. 


Its Paid Circulation is Growing 
Faster. 


Expert to its finger tips on matters 
affecting Stocks, Stock Markets, the 
inner workings of Exchanges and of 
Stock Brokerage, the ICONO- 
CLAST is always nearer right, and 
has been more often entirely right, 
than any other financial publication. 

¢ 


Its Analyses of the Values be- 
hind stocks and its Market Alliances 
have enabled its grateful readers to 
realize substantial speculative and 
investment profits. 


Its Probes into Investment Values 
have prevented great losses for its 
loyal, enthusiastic and appreciative 
following. 


No newspaper in this wide world 
cherishes the good will of its readers 
in greater degree than does the 
ICONOCLAST. 


Wise counsel in this time of mar- 
ket turmoil and opportunity will be 
of value to you. 


A sample copy will convince you. 
Write for one. 


“Wat /treet Iconoclast 


28-30 West 57th Street 
New York City 





AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
2 This large and profusely 
illustrated volume covers 
the whole field of upland 
shooting in America. It 
9 deals with the birds fol- 
ed lowed by the’ upland 
shooter with dog and 
gun, and gives practi- 
cally everything that is 
known about the wood- 
cock, the snipe, all the 
North American’ quail, 
grouse and wild turkeys. 
This is its scheme: 
Part I—Life histories 
of upland game birds; many portraits. 
Part Il—Upland shooting, and also guns, 
loads, dogs, clothing. 
Part Ill—Shooting of future, ruffed 
Cloth, $5.00 


grouse, quail, etc. 

558 pages illustrated 

FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO., 221 West 57th St., N.Y. C. 
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po editor’s wife decided one day to 

let Don have a little company, so 
she opened the door of the canary cage, 
expecting that the canary and Don Q 
might make frieuds. The yellow bird 
immediately sprang to the door of the 
cage and flew across the room. The 
startling effect upon Don was instan- 
taneous. Flattened to the ground, he 
spun around several times and then 
whisked himself under a chair. Don 
had never known of hawks, but appar- 
ently some inborn instinct told him that 
a sudden whirr of wings above him was 
to be dodged. After some time he 


/emerged from his hiding, but showed 


no interest in the canary. His friends 
were human beings and not birds. 


Don followed the wife upstairs one 
day and after trotting about in all the 
rooms, he returned to find her sewing. 
For a short time he amused himself 
by jumping up into her lap and pulling 
threads, but he soon tired of this. On 
browsing around the room he suddenly 
discovered the brown riding boots. How 
had he overlooked them so long! Now 
be it said that above all things on 
earth he loved the riding boots. The 
rest. of the morning was a rare treat 
for him. It mattered not at all that 
there was no one in the boots. Round 
and round those boots he trotted, like a 
mating pigeon, only occasionally stop- 
ping to reverse his direction. But an 
end must come to all things, and so 
when lunch time came the boots were 
taken up and thrust into the closet 
where they belonged. After a vain at- 
tempt to follow them, Don Q angrily 
threw himself against the offending 
door. Finally he had to be picked up 
bodily and carried down to the porch. 


E days of the winter continued 

cold and the snow lay deep upon 
the ground. No warm days came to 
relieve the cold. The editor desired to 
get some motion pictures of Don out of 
doors and finally it was decided to take 
him out for a very short time. They 
opened the front door when the cameras 
were in readiness, and Don followed 
them out, eager for new adventures. 
At first he did not seem to mind the 
cold, and busied himself in scratching 
the frozen ground exposed in places 
under the shrubbery. After awhile, 
however, he began to feel unhappy and 
fluffed himself up into a soft ball. The 
younger collie was induced to curb her 
boisterous spirits and lie down, while 
Don jumped on her back. When the 
warmth of the soft tawny fur crept 
through his chilled body, Don cheered 
up and was ready for more. No ill 
effects from his outing dampened his 
spirits. 

One day, as spring approached, the 
editor’s wife went limping down to 
the village. An acquaintance met her. 
“What happened to your foot?” in- 


quired the solicitous one. “Oh, I stum. 
bled on my quail and fell down stairs,” 

“So’s your old man!” said the friend, 
incredulously. 

As the editor’s wife continued to limp 
for some time, all the town soon heard 
of Don. Upon the urging of a school 
teacher, it was decided to take Don to 
school and let him visit several class- 
rooms. The children were delighted. 
Amazement held them spellbound at 
first, but soon their curiosity could not 
be denied, and a rush toward Don was 
the result. The teachers tried to quiet 
them, but the bird alone held their 
attention. He clucked around their 
feet as they drew back in fear, not 
knowing what to make of him. Once 
he flew across the room and lit upon 
the head of a little boy. The child was 
dumbfounded. He stood as still as a 
mummy, not knowing whether to laugh 
or cry. The others decided for him, 
however, and shrieks of laughter rang 
out, as Don Q, tired of his uncertain 
perch, flew to the floor and resumed his 
clucking. ‘ 


PRING came and Don Q began to 

be restless. He paid no attention 
to the robins who came up and eyed 
him curiously when he was with the 
family in the garden, but he wandered 
off more and more by himself. Now 
the only inducement to get him indoors 
again was the riding boots, and for 
these he always returned, following 
them faithfully wherever they led. 
Across the lawn the editor would come, 
clumping the boots along beside him, 
and the quail, close behind the boots, 
running on tip toe and crowing as he 
ran. His restlessness grew as spring 
advanced, and so the editor decided to 
send him back to his Oregon home. If 
he did run away while in the East, 
and escaped prowling cats and other 
dangers, he could never live through a 
severe eastern winter, as he knew only 
the mild winters of the Pacific coast; 
while, if he returned west, he would 
be comparatively safe even if he wished 
to return to his own kind. 

And so, Don Quixote, the most fear- 
less and jolly of all their pets, left for 
home and was last reported to be call- 
ing insistently for a mate. 


The Art of Angling 
(Continued from page 605) 


good bass fisherman will venture forth 
on an absolutely clear still day? The 
good lake fisherman has learned just 
what ripple is the best, and if the sun is 
shining, just where the shadow should 
fall. I know an old Englishman who 
never lifts his oar more than an inch 
from the water in order absolutely to 
minimize the shadow it casts; this. man 
has approached fishing in the scientific 
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way and I have never known him to be 
completely unsuccessful. 

One hot day in August when the fish 
seemed about as lazy as the people who 
were lounging around a certain sum- 
mer resort in northern Illinois, I hap- 
pened to notice a large black bass 
swimming about idly under a wooden 
pier that was built for some distance 
over the water of a small lake. This 
fish did not seem to mind the noise 
made by the splashing of swimmers 
hardly more than one hundred feet 
away. It just kept swimming around 
slowly and seemed to be enjoying the 
cool shadow cast by the pier. I rigged 
up my rod and baited it with a worm 
I happened to possess at the time. Cau- 
tiously approaching, I dangled the juicy 
tidbit before Mr. Bass. Much to my 
surprise, he came up, smelled it and 
back-watered away. Next I tried a 
frog; but again Mr. Bass demurred. 
He only grabbed the bait by the tip of 
one leg, swam a little way, and then 
spat it out. Evidently the fish was not 
hungry. Upon searching in my tackle 
box, I found a bottle of prepared salt 
pork lures. I adjusted one of these 


upon my hook and, taking the line in 
hand, I pulled this inducement across 
the place I had last seen the bass. Al- 


most like a flash of lightning that great 
fish well nigh leaped upon the lure and 
swallowed it completely. He was mine! 


io the face of such unequivocal evi- 
dence, it is hard to think that bass at 
least are not temperamental creatures. 
I am inclined to believe this is true of 
all game fish. There are certain ac- 
tions that can be explained in no other 
way. One day I was casting a plug in 
a northern lake and had strike after 
strike in the same weed pocket. I rea- 
sonably thought the same fish was do- 
ing the striking, but couldn’t under- 
stand why he wouldn’t take the hook. 
Suddenly I felt a tremendous impact on 
my lure, and then saw it actually leave 
the water. The mystery was cleared; 
that fish was just batting my plug 
around with a closed mouth! I could 
cite these incidents indefinitely and I 
feel sure that any man who has fished 
a great deal can agree with me that 
fish have whims. 

I believe that environmental con- 
ditions affect the temperament of fishes 
and that no large generalizations can 
be made with safety. As to where fish 
are apt to be found during different 
seasons or at different times in the day 
—these too are affected by local con- 
ditions. Beyond the fact that fish are 
universally in shallow water during the 
breeding season, nothing can be said of 
great general truth. Each fisherman 
must study the particular waters for 
himself, and if he goes about it in the 
scientific manner I have spoken of, 
there is no reason why success should 
not crown his efforts. 
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An October Memory 


(Continued from page 582) 


of them may give me another visit be- 
fore the day is over. 

A single black, his wings curved and 
head thrown back, swings down and is 
going on, but my follow through is 
there this time and the lead right and 
he crumples up and hits the water with 
a splash. 

I am out in the creek picking that 
one up when four blacks appear to 


of rain; wind playing music in the 
trees and through the bending rice, 
Enough chances to keep things interest- 
ing, some shots that thrilled and some 
that are best forgotten. 

One incident especially remains clear 
in my memory. The lunch box is open 
and I sit with a cup of coffee in one 
hand and a sandwich in the other, giy- 
ing alternate attention to both, when on 


windward, a quar- 
ter of a mile away 
but coming fast 
and low before the 
wind. I drop down 
in the boat giving 
her a shove with 
the paddle that 
sends her to cover 
in the tall grass 
and just in time to 
grab my gun and 
shoot twice as they 
drive by, but luck 
is with me as two 
come hurtling 
down to my first 
shot and another, 
winged, strikes in 
the bushes across 
the creek. That’s 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Mr. Knap 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1875 
and has lived in New York since 
1878. Since a boy he has been an 
enthusiastic hunter of wild fowl, 
and had amused himself drawing 
duck hunting pictures. About two 
years ago, he took up the work of 
art more seriously and is now very 
active in expressing his favorite 
theme. His one-man exhibitions 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore and London, Eng- 
land, have attracted wide attention 
among lovers of wild fowl shooting 
pictures. 


looking up I see 
sitting quietly in 
the middle of the 
creek four big mal- 
lards, the two 
drakes about the 
largest I have ever 
seen, 

Putting down 
coffee and _ sand- 
wich I rise quickly, 
gun in my hand, 
and as they jump 
into the wind both 
barrels speak and 
two are left floating 
feet up amongst 
the decoys. 

And then those 
seven bluewings— 
but this is one inci- 


the one to go after 

first and a hard 

job to find him without a retriever. I 
have marked the spot carefully and 
force my way through the thick under- 
brush to where I think he hit, but no 
sign. I stand there perfectly still and 
listen while carefully scrutinizing every 
spot that might afford a hiding place, 
and then I look down between my feet 
and there he is, motionless but ready 
for instant flight if discovered. 

I am hardly settled in my blind once 
more with my gun loaded when two 
sprigs and a spoonbill drop into the 
water before I have time to shoot. 
They make a picture, however, as I 
scare them up, springing straight into 
the air. I get the sprigs while the 
spoonbill dodges down wind to safety. 

And so it goes through that never-to- 
be-forgotten day. Occasional squalls 


dent better forgot- 
ten, it being suf- 
ficient to say that I cannot number any 
teal in this day’s total when night comes. 

And now as evening draws near, the 
wind dies down, the ¢louds break and 
scatter and the setting sun bathes in 
golden glory the autumn hills and the 
swamp foliage glows with color and 
warmth. 

As I pick up stool and start down 
the creek the chill of evening comes 
stealing with the blue mists out across 
the water from the swamp’s edge, and 
my nostrils are filled with the pungent 
odors of the marsh. High in the air 
flock after flock of ducks stream up 
river to their nightly feeding grounds, 
black dots against the evening sky. 
And so, at dusk, I reach the boat house 
and another wonderful day becomes a 
memory. 


Fragments of the Old West 
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east brightened to gold which deepened 
to an orange, and the silver of the 
water turned to burnished copper. Then 
from behind the purple line of moun- 
tains peeped the sun, making a path- 
way of gold right to my feet. 

The cowboy whom we were visiting 
told us of strange pictures to be seen 
there almost any day in the summer. 
The heat waves beating against the 
mountains across the river made beau- 
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tiful mirages. I asked him to tell me 
about some he had seen. 

“Well,” he said, “I remember one 
day soon after I came here, I was 
pretty much frightened; I looked over 
there and saw a big mountain begin 
to fall apart; great rocks rolled down; 
then an entire side split off and went 
sliding down; then more rocks and dirt 
until the whole mountain was gone. By 
that time I realized that it was not one 
of the mountains over there but a 
mirage I had seen. Then as I watched, 
a city grew up on the shore of a bay; 
boats rocked idly along the wharf and 
a big liner came into the harbor; then 
all faded out again.” 

Everywhere we saw cat and fox 
signs and in the early dawn the wail 
of the coyote came to us. The men 
decided to string a few traps along 
the river. During the two weeks we 
were there we caught eight coyotes, 
twelve foxes, six swifts, ten skunks and 
eight lynx-cats. By that time it was 
getting so late in the season that the 
fur was becoming poor and we pulled 
up the traps. 

The old “desert rat” is still to be 
found roaming around with two or 
three burros prospecting, ever hoping 
to make the “big strike.” 

Yesterday we came back to the home 
camp and tomorrow we will leave the 
desert. This evening, for the last time, 
I watched the sun sink behind the 
mountains which are over in Cali- 
fornia. A purple haze crept up from 


the floor of the desert, wrapping those | 


bare forbidding mountains in a soft 
veil until they were only a purple 
mystery. The fleecy white clouds 
turned to gold and crimson which deep- 
ened until they blended with the purple 
of the desert. From the distance came 
the mournful cry of the coyote calling 
to his mate. Over the mountain behind 


me peeped a thin silvery new moon; | 
the stars came out in the black velvet | 
of the sky and it is night on the desert. | 


Once again the brooding mystery and 
solitude creep out and enfold me and I 
feel a great peace steal over me. 


And so I would say to ‘you who must 
live your lives in the noisy, smoke be- 
fogged cities, if you long for the cool 
green shade of maples beside clear rip- 
pling streams or if you wish to hear 
the whisper of the wind through the 
pine trees go to the Tonto Basin. If 
you want to hunt, go in October and 
in a crimson and gold world you will 
find an abundance of game. Of if your 
mind is weary, your nerves all ajangle 
and your soul cries for peace and quiet, 
go to the desert; there you will find 
the solitude of the great open spaces, 
the mystery of the blue veiled valleys 
and the clean fresh air from the wind- 
swept mountains. 

In either place you will find a frag- 
ment of the “old west.” 
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Indian Summer in Western Fields 
(Continued from page 589) 


“Step up, Tiedy, and see what Major 
has to offer,” I urged. “I’ll look after 
Joel—the rascal’s inclined to lie once 
in a while but I’m sure he has a bird 
this time—Major is a sure bet.” 

No sooner did Tiedy step ahead of 
the old fellow with a military title than 
out went a brace of quail with soul 
stirring whirrs. “CRACK! CRACK!” 
ejaculated his sixteen-gauge Parker in 
staccato tones and the two birds 
whirled down in a cloud of feathers— 
no fooling, the little old lad can shoot! 

In spite of this fusilorious pandemo- 
nium Joel’s victim stuck close to cover 
and it was only the imminent approach 
of my number nine pedals that finally 
set his wueels in motion. Then out he 
buzzed, only to crumple when the chilly 
hearted eights struck him from behind. 
The dogs retrieved the dead birds and 
very shortly Joel snapped into another 
point which Major backed. Tiedy did 
the honors and that gracefully, knock- 
ing spots out of the blue streak as it 
whirled around in the arc of a circle 
in an endeavor to reach the thicket. 
Major now added two, hand running, 
to his score, with Joel as an accessory. 
One of these escaped Tiedy’s leaden 
messengers scathless. Not so good for 
him, for I managed to pull the bird 
down at a good fifty yards and then 
wooled him a bit for missing an easy 
one. 

“Never mind about that bird,” re- 
torted Tiedy, “your kill was an acci- 
dent. Anyway, mind your step—I’m 
on your trail from now on.” 


ELL, it wasn’t long before he 

qualified as a soothsayer for I 
missed one of a pair that rose before 
one of Joel’s points and he nicked the 
bird as I stood there with my mouth 
open watching it vamoose. Then he 
broke the gun, blew through the bar- 
rel, as a fellow will do unconsciously 
when he makes a good sot, and ad- 
dressed a few informal remarks to me. 
Guess the old boy thought he was shin- 
ing as a wit but I failed to see it. 

We quit that flock when we were ten 
or eleven birds to the good and worked 
down through the valley in leisurely 
fashion. Here again Major performed 
a successful operation on a sprinting 
Chink which rose wild before the dog 
before we got within thirty yards of 
him. However, Tiedy pulled him down 
at fifty yards or more with his second 
barrel after hitting him hard with the 
first. Those seasoned old cocks are 
doughty birds—they will carry much 
ballast and require a lot of “killing.” 

Another inning with the quail netted 
us three birds from a flock, although 
we could have made it a dozen if so 
minded. Then, about noon, we ceased 


hostilities and sought the shelter of 
woods at the base of the hill, 


“Where the white poplar and pine, 
In glorious arching shade combine, 
And the brook singing goes.” 


The brook we found there was 
little more than a rill and the 
white poplar was absent, being replaced 
by vividly green alders; but with 
stately firs all about and glorious old 
Baker in the background it was an en- 
trancing spot in which to enjoy our 
lunch and luxuriate as we overlooked 
the beautiful Puget Sound region. Be- 
low lay the crescent shaped bay where 
the translucent saline waters, calm as 
a mill pond, laved the sand and shingle. 
Great tree clad clay banks rose sheer 
from the water, hundreds of feet, along 
the indented shoreline while beyond, 
along the fiords, appeared endless 
verdurous islands and headlands which 
eventually melted into the vast timber 
clad slope of the Cascades. 


OMEWHERE along about two- 
thirty we were afoot again and 
bent on blood letting. Not far from 
where we had stopped for lunch the 
rill, combined with a number of springs, 
had formed a strip of wet meadow land. 
Old Major went to work there and 
showed his versatility by mesmerizing a 
number of jack snipe of which we 
managed to bag four or five. And at 
the farther end of the bog Tiedy 
jumped a bunch of mallards from which 
he downed one, which Major retrieved. 
Now we started on a leisurely home- 
ward trek, with Tiedy ranting about 


’ the possibilities of that weed patch he 


had noted early in the day. En route 
Major drew to a point on a covey of 
Huns and putting them up, we watched 
them spring high from the ground and 
fairly make the air smoke as they 
streaked it a quarter mile down the 
field to another hiding place in the 
stubble. Grand game birds they are— 
birds that love the open fields; wary, 
hardy, resourceful and capable of thriv- 
ing amid scanty cover and intensive 
cultivation such as would spell extermi- 
nation for Bob White. 

Our shadows now extended to ridicu- 
lous lengths on the stubble as we pro- 
ceeded through the valley on our way 
to the weed patch. A flock of valley 
quail rose wild from the edge of the 
grain field and hurtled into the thicket 
nearby. Then the dogs pointed several 
times, to which we raised hen pheas- 
ants. The western sky was now aflame 
with rosy tints as the reddening sun 
sank behind the somber forest clad 
ridge. A few minutes later and ob- 
jects that had been conspicuous in the 
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bright light of day commenced to fade 
from view. A dusky veil stole out from 
the timber along the west side of the 
vale and gradually extended over the 
stubble fields. The rhythmic strokes 
of an axe in the hand of some experi- 
enced woodsman was the only sound 
that came to our ears over the still 
air. Both dogs ranged out in the open 
with Major far in advance, moving like 
a ghost in the waning, uncertain light. 
At last we imagined he was stopped on 
a point, although it was very difficult 
to make him out distinctl:. We moved 
up a hundred yards and sure enough, 
there he stood motionless in the stubble. 

“Lord love us, your honor—this be 
the end of a perfect day,” said Tiedy, 
“Close to the edge of th2 weed patch 
too.” 

“So be it,” answered I, “and now it’s 
up to you to finish it in perfect style. 
Go to it with my blessing.” 


EDY stepped along briskly over the 
intervening three hundred yards. 
The old dog started to move a bit. 
From where I stood I could hear Tiedy 
gently chiding him in Siwash Billings- 
gate. Cautiously he approached and 
at length stepped ahead of the dog. As 
he did so the foxy old cock rose forty 
yards to the rear with a long drawn- 
out derisive cackle and headed for the 
woods. Comrade Tiedmann whirled 
around and sent two ineffectual charges 
after him. Then from across the stub- 
ble, affrighting the still air, I heard a 
deep toned, chesty, earnest cry, “GOL 
DARN THE DING BUSTED LUCK!” 
A short interval, during which Tiedy 
plodded across the stubble in my direc- 
tion. Then the good old Anglo Saxon 
slogan of: 
“Are we downhearted? 
Are we happy? YES-S-S!” 
Soon the good soul, triumphant in 
defeat —if you get what I mean — 
emerged through the semi-gloom. Then 
together, with appetites filed to a buzz- 
saw edge, we hoofed it toward the 
bright, twinkling, kindly light that 
gleamed in our farm-house window; a 
beacon that spoke of hot water, fresh 
raiment, well-earned rest and a groan- 
ing board. And there, on arrival, our 
game was spread out on a kitchen ta- 
ble, to be admired and commented on 
while our glasses were filled with an 
amber-red fluid that possessed a won- 
derful reviving effect. Forgetting the 
sarcastic laughter of that last old 
Chink rooster, we raised them in a 
heart-felt toast—TO THE END OF A 
PERFECT DAY. 


N-O-0! 
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shadows of the mist-drenched twilight. 

I could barely see the rifle sights. 
The deer stood directly head-on, how- 
ever, and in shooting, this position 
usually means one of two things—a 
miss or a kill. Personally, I would 
rather have an animal offer a head-on 
shot than any other kind. The vitality 
of the whitetail is proverbial, and a 
bullet placed a trifle too far back on a 
broadside shot often makes of a hunt 
a most wretched affair, but a deer shot 
through the neck or chest does not go 
far. More often he drops in his tracks. 
“Kit,” true to her reputation, stood 
quietly, as I drew down to shoot. At 
the crack of the rifle the buck reared 
to its hind feet, whirled under the 
spruce, and bolted into the gloom. For 
some minutes I could hear a thrashing 
about in the underbrush, and finally— 
dead silence. 


ETTING out of the buckboard, I 

tied the mare, lit a lantern and be- 
gan to search. Now it is not an easy 
task to find traces of blood and trail 
up a wounded animal by lantern light. 
The rain, moreover, was washing out 
any signs about as fast as they were 
made. So being able to find nothing, 
although I felt certain the deer was 
down, I finally gave up and went on in 
to camp. 
By seven thirty the next morning 
Rube and I were on the road, and an 
hour later we found the buck. I must 
confess to a feeling of relief when I 
saw the horns! He had made a blind 
rush of some seventy yards and had 
fallen dead just off to one side of a well 
traveled runway. The horns were 
pretty and evenly matched, but con- 
sidering the size of the body should 
have been heavier. It is a curious fact, 
however, and one offering a field for 
speculation, that the size of antlers is 
not necessarily governed by the weight 
or age of a deer. This is true not only 
with regard to the whitetail, but with 
other species of the deer family as well. 
Individuals of medium weight some- 
times carry superb horns, while larger 
specimens can boast only a mediocre 
set. I have shot a number of bucks 
that I knew to be old by the condition 
of the teeth and grizzled pelage around 
the face and ears, which carried com- 
paratively small horns. On the other 
hand, the largest head I ever bagged 
was taken on a buck that did not dress 
over a hundred and seventy-five or 
eighty pounds. General indications 
pointed to the conclusion that this ani- 
mal was right in his prime, say seven 
or eight years old. 


PON examining the six-pointer, we 
found that the bullet had struck 
low in the chest, raking back through 


The Wiles of the Whitetail 


(Continued from page 591) 


the entire length of the body. Yet, mor. 
tally wounded as he was, he had never. 
theless been able to make a long run 
before dropping. It is small wonder 
indeed that so many deer are wounded 
and lost during the hunting season, 
The vital points are so limited com. 
pared with those areas where a bullet 
raises havoc but takes hours to kill. 
And in relation to this, and especially 
in the case of novices when hunting, 
there is but one rule to bear in mind. 
If you are unlucky enough to wound 
an animal, stick to his trail just as 
long as there is the faintest sign or 
clue to follow by. Don’t give up. 
Work, if you have to work all day and 
part of the next to find him. Trailing 
is in itself an art, and the more you 
can learn about it tie better equipped 
you will be to go into the woods with a 
rifle. Too many gunners—they cannot 
be called sportsmen—are apt to give 
up the spoor of a wounded deer before 
they have gone a hundred yards, or 
worse still, if they have shot at an ani- 
mal and it has run off with its tail up, 
to declare emphatically that they 
“didn’t hit it,” without even searching 
carefully to verify the assumption. 
The case of this buck which was shot 
so easily from the seat of a wagon is 
a typical instance of where the wily 
whitetail was not strictly on the job. 
Otherwise he would probably have been 
alive to-day. Nevertheless, I do not 
class him as a “fool deer.” The fact 
that he remained in exactly the same 
position, while I stopped the mare, 
loaded up and fired, I think can be ex- 
plained by the falling rain and curtain 
of. darkness. I firmly believe he 
thought I couldn’t see him and out of 
curiosity wanted to have another look 
at the horse and wagon. Had it been 
daylight, I am perfectly certain he 
would have made a prompt exit the 
moment our eyes had met. Relative 
to this matter, Mr. Blayney Percival, 
in his delightful and instructive book, 
“A Game Ranger’s Note Book,” says: 











































HERE is one curious thing I have 

often remarked in connection 
with the instinct of game for detection 
by man; it is possible to walk within 
quite a short distance of a beast #f 
one does not see it. The creature seems 
to know you do not see it, and also it 
discovers instantly when you do. I 
have sometimes thought of telepathy in 
these cases, for be it remembered that 
when a wild animal sees you it at once 
“freezes” into absolute stillness. You 
may look straight at it, but so long as 
you don’t see the animal it appears 
perfectly aware of the fact, and does 
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t,mor- MH instant it is gone, as though some im- 

never- @@ palpable emanation from your eyes 
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}blue coat. Hanging him up alone was 
out of the question—he dressed over 
two hundred pounds when weighed the 
following day—so after fixing him up 
as best I could, and leaving my 
mackinaw shirt over his head to keep 
off foxes, I hurried back to camp feel- 
ing that the little god of good luck had 
certainly been propitious on this occa- 
sion. 

Afterwards I was led to wonder just 
why the buck in question had not got- 
ten out of the way when he heard me 
coming. Such air as was stirring was 
in my favor, and this without doubt 
largely accounted for the fact that we 
met face to face. Possibly he imagined 
the noise was made by the approach 
of another deer. On the other hand, 
he may have been deaf, or so engrossed 
in feeding that he failed to hear the 
crackling of the leaves underfoot. A 
hunting episode of this kind is a rarity, 
and where a dozen of the clever old- 
timers slip out of sight unseen, and 
often unheard, only one is destined to 
wait the fraction of a second too long. 


Absorbed in the trail of a doe, a buck 
will sometimes evince the most aston- 
ishing indifference to the presence of 
man. An incidence of this kind oc- 
curred last fall when I was hunting 
with my cousin, Mrs. Merriam and an- 
other ardent sportswoman, Mrs. How- 
ard Froelick. We had been out several 
hours and had reached a clearing near 
a disused railroad that had at one time 
been operated for lumbering purposes. 
A light snow had fallen during the 
night, and the day was overcast and 
lowering with a sharp wind blowing. 
Arriving at the ruins of a lumber camp 
we sat down in “its shelter for ‘a few 
minutes’ rest; and on the chance of see- 
ing a deer walk out in the clearing. It 
was a good place to watch, as former 
experience had proved. The clearing 
was large—fully a hundred and fifty 
yards wide, and intersected by an old 
siding now grown up with marsh grass 
and alder bushes. 


We had been sitting quietly for not 
more than ten minutes when Mrs. Mer- 
riam touched my arm and pointed. 
Beyond the grass and alders, moving 
along the edge of the timber, I saw the 
rump and tail of a deer. Almost im- 
mediately I saw another come into 
sight. The buck and doe, for such 


lthey proved to be—stopped behind a 
thicket of young spruce and for a brief 


instant we had a glimpse of a crashing 
set of horns as the former’s head swung 
into view. They were off so far, how- 
ever, and were so protected by the 
underbrush that a shot was out of the 
question. We had hopes they would 
feed into the clearing, but luck seemed 
against us. The flicker of a tail, a 
patch of reddish-brown, the tine of a 


the satisfaction we got. In a few 


minutes it was plain to see that both 
animals were working off into the 
woods. Finally our impatience grey 
rampant and we decided to make a 
move. 

Leaving Mrs. Froelick at the camp, 
Mrs. Merriam and I crept cautiously 
down to the siding and headed up to. 
ward the clump of spruce. The wind 
was on our quarter, but before we 
started I felt rather dubious about the 
undertaking. Beyond the siding the 
ground was cut up with runways, and 
nearing the timber line we had no 
trouble in picking up the trail of the 
two deer. Not a sound did we hear as 
we pushed along carefully on the run. 
way they had taken. The tracks of the 
buck lived up to the idea we had gotten 
of his size, and the thrill of the mo. 
ment gripped us both. 

For fifty or sixty yards up the ru. 
way the trail proved that the animals 
were walking and still unalarmed, 
Then our eyes fell on a splash of dirt, 
We looked at each other in silence, and 
after a short reconnoiter, turned back. 
Whether the pair had winded or heard 
us was a question, but the tracks 
showed that they were touching the 
high spots in a most beautiful fashion, 

Coming out in the clearing we whis- 
tled for Mrs. Froelick, and when she 
had joined us, we walked slowly along 
the edge of the woods discussing our 
disappointing adventure. And at that 
very moment the real adventure of the 
afternoon overtook us. 

Heading almost straight for us 
through the yellow marsh grass of the 
siding came a big buck at a swinging 
walk. With his nose to the trail the 
other two deer had evidently passed on, 
he paid no more attention to us than 
if we had been a clump of trees. 

For an instant we stood gaping with 
astonishment. Then Mrs. Merriam 
went into action, for the buck that day 
was to be hers. The sharp staccato re- 
port of the .30-.30 rang out, and the 
big deer crumpled with a shot through 
the neck just a trifle above the shoul- 
ders. 





































UNTS like this make unforgettable 

memories. Such an _ incident, 
moreover, drives home the fact that a 
little good luck is often of more value 
than a carefully planned campaign 
when following the trail of the wily 
whitetail, or indeed any other game 
animal. 

“And the candid hunter when he 
looks back will own that for the most 
part the ‘trophies’ he has worked hard- 
est for are the ones he never got, and 
that more opportunities are grasped 
than made.” 
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hat both Cyclone on the Job 
into the 
ce grew 
make af ine, and while it was not over ten or 

twelve feet wide, its bottom was mucky 
1€ camp, MM and treacherous, and its surface nearly 
utiously # thick with water cress, so we did not 
d up to. care to try to wade it. We had nearly 
he wind §§ yeached a place narrow enough so that 
fore we Mf we could cross, when Cal, who was off 
bout the MH t) the left and higher up the brook 
ling the leaped over, and evidently caught the 
aYS, and M sent of birds when in the air, for she 
had no {Mf froze just as she landed in a very awk- 
l of the ward position with her fore feet ex- 
hear as tended, and her breast nearly touching 
the run. the ground. Cy saw she was on point 
‘s of the and backed from his side of the brook.| J 
d gotten jm | was across and had reached back for f 
the me. Helen’s hand to help her over, when Duck Weather! 


we heard the roar of wings and I 
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PRACTICA L| Through the Indian Jungle by Motor jor’s 
Shdi’s ah behead Peni (Continued from page 593) sin 
outfit you hunters want! courtyard, and playing with mud, we ately put the elephants into the patches hen 

TO Arc Say outit— [beheld a tiny little figure. Our first of grass. Moving cautiously, we beat _ 
a comfortable and youcande- |idea was to pick the child up, and we backwards and forwards, so as to leaye _ 
‘ pene oftent nae 7. o.i@ | came cautiously down the ridge, after no tuft of grass untrodden by our good “Th 
LE — eee Eere, |having looked carefully round, as far “shikari” elephants. The Colonel had pered 
Ag RED HEAD BRAND. as the eye could see from on top. The gota little distance to my right, when — 
: aa RD 00. Colonel had used a pair of field glasses, something broke back between us, with “! 4 
; Ane but no “stripes” appeared to be visible a sudden flash. We turned to follow jm tight. 
iciesiiidiies anywhere. it, retreating back towards the huts, We 
ee eee The jungle was very quiet, and, but and noticed that Douglas on the left of J forest 
ieee for the remarkable cackling of the the cattle station had also turned his with © 
Head i Eo jungle-fowl—some of which left their elephant about. The grass came up to MM over t 
ele Sree perches on top of the cotton trees and the edge of the stream where the rus. we be 
and Comee, darted into the deep forest on our ap-_ tling stopped. Beating their trunks on MM grass 
Socken Geenpall proach—no alarm cries of wild animals the ground, our elephants now closed MM been 1 
line of leather and could be heard. Douglas whispered that in. It was a thrilling moment as wef Just 
te this was a good sign, as it meant that approached. The animal would either & jirecte 
ee the tiger was near us somewhere. The charge or take the stream with a bound. & the st 
free dese crows came cawing over our heads, as_ It could be none other but the tiger, ago, 
we dismounted from the elephants, and, and, as the chances of being able to 4, i 
in company with the little boy, entered drive him towards the Major were 5. mo 
the courtyard. dwindling away, we knew we should be 
We picked up the poor little naked obliged to fire rather than lose him. Bn 
child, who stared at us in amazement— F d : 
and who would have howled blue mur- HERE was a sudden grunt, and the st i 
der if the brother had not been there next instant, a big animal had ont 
—and made a quick retreat to the ele- bounded over the stream. Our shots ~ d 
phants; but not before Douglas had Tang out, right and left. It stumbled pte | 
first examined the spot indicated in forward, and roared; and before we Tt 
front of the buffaloes where the tiger fully realized what it was, it had 7 
had been sitting down. He reported Passed behind the grass huts. The next yl 
that there was no doubt as to the facts; moment we saw Douglas’ rifle go up, = : tl 
that enormous fresh pugs were there, nd a third shot, like an electric flash, oh 
and that the tiger must be a monster. barked out, into the silence of the for- none 
est beyond. where { 
Send for free catalog illustrating and EAVING the two children safe on We raced up to the spot, and saw gh 
ee, Coerrins Dates Outing Comins the back of one of the elephants Douglas looking down at something yt. 
Somate of spacial cloth incur with some of the spare men we began He greeted us with a broad smile on 
and rainproofed. Double et || our tactics. The Major had won the his face. : 
der aniaier maces first shot at the tiger, and we sent him “A panther,” he whispered; and nD 
py icnce, protection, and long || round the cattle sheds on the left flank there it lay, a fine big male. t _ 
ie wsitet for catalow'now | to take up a position on a tree, about “D—d funny,” exclaimed the Colonel. wl . 
m * 200 yards in front of the courtyard, “Not at all,” replied Douglas; “the ter clos 
from where he could get a commanding monster we are after is sulking some- droopin 
view all round; and we waited the re- where here, as sly as sly can be. This out lik 
turn of his elephant, which was not is a mere throw in.” lashed 
long in coming back. We could see “But the shots would have disturbed jy “” hi 
the Major, who was sitting facing us, him,” said the Colonel. And noy 
in the fork of a young tamarind tree. “Wait and see,” said Douglas, as of the « 
On either side of the sheds, there he waved back the elephant at the top — 
Send old leather top| Wee fairly long tufts of grass—of of the ridge, that was coming down. ll . 
rubbers (any make)|Tather a light nature, but in which a “Nobody could mistake the huge pugs ai nt 
and we will attach| big tiger could hide with a little care; I have seen in front of the courtyard.” hi pen 
our 1926 Huntingj/on the right hand side, across the We moved off after this as quicky— h Br 
nr Aa oe a8 stream, the patches of grass were more as possible, and began the beat again . lo 
cn mew. laces and re-| continuous and comprised better cover, where we had left off. The Major was ae 
turn, postpaid, for|and it was here that we were fairly sitting tight on the tree. He didn't It was 
$3.40. Same guaran-|certain the tiger would be lurking. We know what had happened, but knew ™ fire, 
With treacle $365. €S.! mustered the three elephants behind from our movements that we wereg™ %casion 
Sead toe Guedes of ae the -huts, and planned what to do. searching for the tiger. He said after- es 
Hunting Footwear and Other Specialties| Douglas sent the Colonel and myself wards that he thought thcre were two tying t 
L. L. BEAN, Mfr. round by the right flank, while he took —that we had shot one, and had sus- gether, 
810 Main Street Freeport, the left and we started. pected the presence of its mate. their m 
By this time it was nearing four with dee 
Only $39.00 o’clock in the afternoon. The crows E rounded up the grass again "@ to 1 
For This Highest | had never ceased their cawing and now watching Douglas at the other ing hin 
oan ates” Yon On Caney a — rater hovered over our elephants, as the Col- flank, as he directed by waves of the moved ; 
running, fost the, thing ior camping, touring. Absolute onel and myself began our movements. hand. We soon finished the short beat, The 
We crossed the stream, and immedi- on either side, and met under the Ma- § Tolled oy 
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jor’s tree. There was no tiger to be 
seen anywhere. But the elephants were 
giving strange signs. They were still 
peating their trunks on the ground, and 
kicking up the dust even beneath the 
Major’s tree. 
“The tiger has sneaked away,” whis- 
pred the Major. “I am afraid our 
arrival was too pompous!” 
“{ don’t think so,” said Douglas, “sit 
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us, with " 

> follow i tight. We'll try again.” 

he huts, We made a wide detour through the 
e left of MM forest and came back again in line 
rned his with the grass huts. Douglas came 


ne up to @™ over to the right flank this time, and 


the rus. Mm we began to beat up the patches of 
unks on grass the Colonel and I had already 
vy closed MM been through, for the third time. 

t as we Just before starting to beat, Douglas 


d either 
a bound. 
e tiger, 
able to 
Yr were 
hould be 


directed our attention to the water of 
the stream, which was dirty with mud. 
“Something higher up is disturbing 
the water,” whispered Douglas. And 
we moved forward. 
Douglas began to hug the right bank 
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af the stream close, which the Colonel GREIFELT; made especially copy of our sportsmen’s cata- 
weiae and I had neglected, thinking there for VL&D. log “GUNS.” 
alt toa could be nothing there. We had hardly : 
r shots My 20m? fifty paces when we distinctly 
tumbled heard a splash. Douglas’ hand imme- 
diately went up, and we came to a & D 
f : ‘ 
. Pie dead halt. He beckoned to the Major ye -E TMOLD 
: to be ready, and pointed a finger down ° 
; h B ° , ° . . oe 
sly about thirty paces in the front of him. fadison Ave, Dept A,N.¥.C. 
mg nt Then the heads of our elephants closed HUNTING CAMPING 
the for. together, and we butted into a spot 
where the stream turned sharply, over- | ——— Gel, 30.40 
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ashed furiously as the three elephants 
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didnt(| It was the Major’s shot and we could 
knew @ 20t fire, but Douglas was ready for the 
were occasion, and knew what to do. We BEAN’S LEATHER DUCK HUNTING CAP 
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ad sus Sther, the “mahouts” bringing down} general make-up for duck shooting. When 
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il their iron weapons on the hard skulls 
with deep hollow sounds. Douglas’ idea 
Was to make the tiger weary, by hold- 
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his huge head round slowly towards 
us and emitted a terrific spit, with a 
grin that seemed to cleave his whole 
head from end to end. The elephants 
pushed further back and dashed their 
trunks on the ground with loud crashes; 
they were beginning to see blood, and 
were working up for a desperate fight. 
But this was the last thing Douglas 
desired; he didn’t relish getting one of 
the elephants badly mauled, with the 
fury of the dread claws and mighty 
mus@les exhibited by this record mon- 
ster. We pushed the elephants still 
further back, lest they should get out 
of control, and awaited the pleasure of 
our royal host to whose hunting ground 
we had invited ourselves. 


CG judicious retreat, after several 
terrible threats, seemed to pacify 
him and our excitement burned to a 
fever heat, when, at last, he rose 
majestically in full view, and showed 
us his great size—a sight that none of 
us can ever forget. We could see the 
Major opposite to us. His face seemed 
pale with excitement, waiting in the 
fork of the tree, while the monster 
stood in all the pride of his magnifi- 
cence between us, swaying his angry 
tail. The fascination was irresistible; 
even the elephants suddenly stood quite 
still. I fumbled with the camera, but 
it was impossible. The next moment 
the tiger moved and my elephant shook. 

There was just a low rumble as of 
distant thunder, when with a final 
sweep of his tail, breaking and scat- 
tering the ferns which fell like rain 
about him, he strode forward rapidly 
and began to approach the tree. What 
would happen now? Our hearts beat 
furiously. We knew the Major to be 
deadly with his small-bore rifle and 
knew that he would chance the head 
shot, but, he had been tried by acute 
suspense, and everything depended on 
the state of his nerves. What if he 
should just wound this monster? All 
the ear-splitting thunder, and lightning 
fury of an overwhelming tornado, 


would pale before the mighty battle 
that would rage. 


Hé® is making straight for the tree 
now, but thirty paces away. The 
Major’s rifle is up, seeming to point 
straight in our direction, but we hardly 
seem to notice this, in the excitement 
of the moment. Now the striped mon- 
ster turns to the right of the tree, head- 
ing for the nearest cover. The Major’s 
rifle follows: the direction is safe. The 
next moment a blue tongue of flame 
suddenly darts out and dazzles the 
watching eye, and, in instant response, 
it seems as if the ground were leaping 
up and down in a frantic effort, the 
moving, rearing mass of red and black 
stripes—followed immediately by a 
hoarse bark, that breaks the dead si- 
lence and crashes through the glen, un- 
til lost in « faint dying echo in the 
distant hills. The rifle has spoken, and 
for a few seconds nothing moves, and 
no sound is heard. 

“Wa, wa, Major Sahib!” yelled out 
the “mahouts,” in uncontrollable ex- 
citement. 

“IT have never before seen a tiger 
take such a mighty somersault—he lit- 
erally leaped clean up in the air and 
went over,” said Douglas, as we hur- 
ried the elephants up. “It looked like 
an earthquake.” 

We were soon on the ground, exam- 
ining the beautiful animal. The shot 
was clean through the head. He meas- 
ured 10 feet 10 inches from the tip of 
the nose to the tip of the tail. We had 
considerable difficulty to persuade the 
elephant appointed to carry him, to sit 
down and allow us to drag the huge 
tiger on to her back. It took us the 
best part of an hour to accomplish the 
whole task. 

It was late in the evening when we 
started on our homeward journey, leav- 
ing two armed men behind at the cat- 
tle station to be with the children dur- 
ing the night and, after handsomely 
rewarding the little boy, who begged 
to be taken on our “shikar” expeditions 
during our stay in Hathikund, we 
moved on. 


Reprinted from the Shooting Times and British Sportsman. 


The Warriors of the Weeds 


(Continued from page 597) 


not, he has had a good day anyway, 
for the time has been spent in an inter- 
esting manner, he has improved his 
casting and tried innumerable lures, 
and if by chance one of his tries re- 
sults in a catch, what a wonderful feel- 
ing it is, to be sure. 

How well I remember a small weedy 
lake in the Adirondacks, filled with lily 
pads, pickerel grass and rocks and yes, 
with small-mouth bass. Every time 
that I visited that lake it was necessary 


to use a different method to make 4 
catch. Such temperamental bass I 
never did see. The first visit there was 
easy. We used chubs and caught bass. 
It really required little effort and ab- 
solutely no skill. Thought I, “This is 
indeed the ideal place to bring those 
non-angling friends of mine, those 
scoffers who always value the game by 
its material results. This is indeed 
“Anglers Paradise,” a fish at every 
cast. 
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That was the only time, however, 
that I caught those Boyd Lake bass 
so easily. In fact, though I fished this 
water. many times after, never again 
did I have exceptional }uck using chubs 
for bait. This was lucky indeed for 
the pleasures of angling come not so 
much from catching fish but from the 
keen zest of pitting one’s skill success- 
fully against the wary fins. One good 
fish caught in much fished waters 
where the fish are as wise as Solomon 
is worth its weight in gold and bolsters 
up one’s pride to alarming proportions, 
whereas one hundred good fish caught 
from a wilderness lake mean nothing 
at all, in fact the game palls and one 
loses the desire to angle. -It is much 
the same with everything else in life. 
The things worth having seem to be the 
things hard to get or even unattainable. 
The man who can only go fishing occa- 
sionally enjoys himself to a much 
greater degree than the man who can 
go whenever the spirit moves him. 
















































Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 









in everyday matters at least, where price 






is no longer all-important. They begin to 







look around for “something better.” And 


it is by no means an accident that just 






at this point so many men turn to Fatima 
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Aeseree ever pleases me more than 
to hear of a lake or stream 
wherein there are numberless fish which 
are impossible to get. Right away my 
interest is aroused and I must get to 
that place just as soon as I possibly 
can. 

A certain lake in Orange county of- 
fered such a problem. No one ever had 
extreme good fortune fishing it; the 
average catch in decent size fish being 
about two in a day. The water of this 
lake is extremely clear, with rather a 
scarcity of weeds and grass. What weeds 
there are lie a number of feet below 
the surface, and it is in these weeds 
that the largest fish in the lake are. 
During the day these fish buried them- 
selves in the weeds and except for an 
occasional restless one it was almost 
impossible to entice them out with any 
sort of a lure. Of course, if one worked 
the shore line they could pick up a 
lot of small fry but the large fish 
seemed almost immune to the wiles of 
the angler. 

It was my opinion that these fish 
had definite hours of feeding, probably 


































“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make’? 
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very early in the morning, and late in Remington Sportsman’sKnife ine hes wide by 48 inches long is all you ever use if your 
a ° sleeping-bag is the usual 36 1 ith A 
the evening. Pardner and I decided to| | with, sts handle and two long this small size can be blewn up with your iungs in about 
try for them at this time with flatter- | | signed to meet the exacting ro- * This is the size of the METROPOLITAN BROWNIE 
ning an saa eael ith. = i . 

° e ° ° CAMP ) 7 “ove 4 
ing results. Artificials did not score | | fitpiag ah. fame birds and )————— Spall abou atl When deflated, it’ rolls: inte: aimest ne pace at° alle It 
strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. Phe eee are shaped tapers thin at the bottom, so you do not notice any over- 
hang of the lower legs. Many of my friends have tried 


very high, only two medium size pick- 
erel falling for them but some golden 


just right for a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 
SPECIAL OFFER. We will send you Hunting & Fishin€ 
Magazine for a whole year, 12 big issues, 





this pad and for us it solves the mattress problem.”’ 


Write for FREE METROPOLITAN 




































shiners we had scored 100%, the dozen and this Catalog 
* ° e a > The Remington 
bait bringing in eight fine pickerel, two | | mncvren., Sportsman's Camp Goods Folks 
blade is your T Dept. J-7 
ATHOL, MASS. 











fine yellow perch and two Oswego bass. 
We next tried fishing after dark and 
our fondest expectations were realized. 
Flies and garden warms netted many 
a large rock bass while minnows picked | | Seisfasti UaTING 6 FISHING SIAGADIOR’ con nent Sea testen et: Tsostow, mass. 


up an occasional Oswego. Surface bugs GOLF FOR BEGINNERS — AND THERS eae 


were liable to draw anything at all. 
This book is well illustrated and some of the chapter headings are: Balance, the Founda- 


This only goes to prove that fish can] tion of Golf; Getting the Power Into the Ball; Accuracy—Not Distance; Making the Swing; 
Ease Rather than Effort; The Part the Body Plays; On the Putting Green. Price Postpaid $2.25 


be caught in any water, provided one] FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 West 57th St., New York City 
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finds the time of their feeding and the 
nature of their food. 


ERE are a great many lakes that 

yield their prizes best to the wooden 
plug. It is really great sport to use 
a surface plug with single hooks. The 
plug should be cast out into shallow, 
calm water and as it hits the surface 
it should be left perfectly still until 
the ring caused by its splash has wid- 
ened into a large circle. Some times a 
bass will strike the lure as it lies there 
motionless. When he does there is a 
resounding smack and one is treated 
to a rare thrill. Should the bait be 
reeled in the instant it hits the water 
one loses many an opportunity of se- 
curing a good fish. If a strike is not 
forthcoming as the lure lies motionless 
then one should start reeling in slowly. 
The whole object of the thing is to imi- 
tate a mouse or some kindred animal 
swimming in the lake. The thrill of 
seeing a large bass rise to a surface 
lure is akin to the emotion caused by 
a trout rising to a dry fly. 

Rock bass and sunnies are very ready 
fly-takers, but it requires considerable 
knack to hook them. The smallest of 
flies seem to work the best, say 12’s or 
15’s, either wet or dry. When one feels 
the strike do not set immediately but 
count 1—2—quickly and then set the 
hook. These fish do not grab a fly 
with a rush. They rise to it rather 
lazily and suck it in. Therefore, if 
one is using wet flies retrieve them 
very slowly, giving them plenty of time 
to sink after each pull. The eye should 
watch the line carefully as often the 
fish will take the fly so gently that one 
will not feel the strike but will only 
see the line make a slight movement. 
When one strikes to a moving line, then 
is the time to strike quickly, in fact 
one cannot be too fast as by the time 
the motion is seen, the fish has taken 
the fly and is ready to reject it as unfit 
to eat. 


FTER the grasshoppers are out in 
goodly numbers one need not want 


for an acceptable bait. Panfish are 
passionately fond of these luscious mor- 
sels and bass will also often take them 
as a part of their menu. If the fish 
will not rise to the surface for the hop- 
pers (as often is the case), a split shot 
of small size will bring the bait down 
’ to where it will be of interest. The 
hoppers should be hooked under the 
collar and extreme care should be taken 
when casting them. The cast should 
be started as in fly casting but the end 
of the back cast comes when the grass- 
hopper alights on the water. Then the 
rod should be brought forward, not 
with a jerk but with a steady quick 
motion. The pull of the water on the 
hopper will accentuate the action of 
the rod making the bait project for- 
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ward equal to the distance of the back 
east. With a little practice one will 
be able to cast these delicate insects 
thirty or forty feet without losing a 
single one. Of course one must under- 
stand that this cast is liable to be 
double acting in results, that is, the 
back cast may be as effective as the 
forward. 

Of course, nothing quite equals the 
artificial fly for real sporting fishing 
and often the feathers do take fish 
when the bait and plug man cannot 
get a strike. 

I remember one mid-summer day on 
a lake in Westchester county. The 
bass seemed to be absolutely off feed, 
rejecting the choicest of minnows, the 
juiciest of grasshoppers, the plumpest 
of frogs and our entire collection of 
plugs, feather minnows and spinners. 
It was discouraging to say the least. 
Several others on the lake were using a 
motley collection of bait including 
crawfish, worms and helgramites, their 
luck was consistently the same as ours 
so the natural conclusion of all was 
that the fish were off feed. We were 
about to call it a day, when I found 
that I had a few No. 10 trout flies in 
my kit and they happened to be the 
only lures that had not been tried that 
day. “At least,” I confided to my pard- 
ner. “We may pick up a few panfish, 
which will be better than a totally 
blank day.” 


E went into a shallow bay where 

the weeds lay in clusters, with 
here and there a pocket of clear water 
showing. My leader was strung with 
a maginty as hand fly and a black gnat 
as tail fly. The reason that I choose 
these two patterns was because I had 
no others with me. My very first cast 
into one of the weed pockets brought a 
rise. I struck and hooked a sunfish 
weighing perhaps a half pound. This 
was on the maginty. Of course, I 
played around with the sunnie for a 
while getting all the fun I could with 
him, when suddenly I felt a power- 
ful surge. A good size bass had taken 
the black gnat. Needless to say I had 
quite a time with the two fish on and 
finally the bass went down and tangled 
himself securely around a mass of 
grass. However we saved him and he 
turned out to be an Oswego weighing 
2 pounds. 

The rest of that day proved to be 
one of the best fishing days we had ever 
had. Each weed pocket yielded at 
least one good sunfish and occasionally 
we picked up a fair size bass. The 
bass invariably took the black gnat. 
Since that day I always give the black 
gnat a try on every unsuccessful fish- 
ing trip, but I have never caught an- 
other bass on it. What the attraction 


of this fly was on that particular day 
is hard to surmise, although it no doubt 
had to do with its likeness of whatever 
the bass happened to be feeding on at 
the time. 

One is never certain what lure wil] 
catch fish at a given time. How often 
do we come to the conclusion that we 
know all there is to know of a certain 
lake and are equal to any condition 
that might arise thereon only to get 
there some fine day and not be able to 
get a strike. 


E are prone to say at these times 

with an excuse-me sort of air; 
“The fish are not feeding to-day, it’s 
no use fishing,” BUT, are we right 
when we say this? If we try hard 
enough, using different methods and 
different lures, won’t we finally find 
something that will turn the trick? 
Time and time again I have worked, on 
days like this, ending with a blank; 
but the blank never proved anything 
because I would always remember 
something I should have tried and 
didn’t. On the other hand there have 
been a number of times when I found 
the key to the solution after hours of 
experimenting. 

Witness one dark night on a certain 
small lake literally alive with bass. 
The splashes of the big fish were dis- 
concerting, to say the least, the more 
so because we could not connect with 
a single one. Doggedly we went 
through our stock of flies, our plugs 
and our bait pail. The fish continued 
to jump, we continued to cast and our 
creels remained empty. ‘“Pshaw, the 
darn fish are only playing,” pardner 
grunted and I fervently agreed. Any- 
thing was the matter except that we 
did not know how to catch those bass. 


Then I had a happy thought. Crick- 
ets!! We were soon on shore and filled 
a soda water bottle with big black 
chirpers. The thought of something 
different to try ran our expectations up 
to fever heat again. Pardner made 
the first cast with his cricket. Out 
into the “Black” the chirper went, as 
near as possible to where he had just 
heard a mighty splash. I heard an- 
other tremendous smack, the boat ca- 
reened crazily, and pardner grunted, 
“l’m fast—in-to—a—(puff) whopper!” 
He surely was, for it turned out to be 
a 514 pound large mouth. 


The rest of that night, up until day- 
break was an exciting adventure. Time 
after time our cricket was stolen by 
some vicious bass but occasionaly we 
hooked into a good fish. At daybreak 
the fun suddenly stopped and the fish 
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Learn to Mount 
Specimens like These 


ee YY ached 
Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, animais, game- |S, fish 
—tan furs and skins ‘ond make fine rugs 
and robes, Wonderfully interesting and 
fascinating. Easily, oaks 
spare time. Save your wie 
‘our room and home wit 
Mak ake taxidermy your hi 
Old reliable schoot-100,000 luates, S 
Bi fits. Sell your mounted 


—— in 


imens and moun For othe: ers. Big demand see 
e work. Have a business of your own. 
money in spare ig eed athletic goods, 
great opportunity. Grasp it. Write ite today, 
Peoutifel illustrated book, 
Mount Game.” 
idermy. Dozens of photos 
< mounted specimens. Tells how you can learn and 
one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 
name and address. Write today. No obligation, 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy — 
1347 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebras 
7 oe Remington 
ith 20 Cartri os 


ins, traps, radio, and vacations, 

Bevieine the secrets of tax- 

life Srducalt here this at’ book. Just send your 
HI-POWER 


An 
Example 

of Values 
in Our New 


Book of Traps 


Taylor \y 


Trappers be Taylor Equipped and 
Prepare for Your Biggest Fur Year 


Taylor furnishes dependable Trappers’ Sup- 
plies at surprisingly | ow prices. If you 
intend to trap this winter it will pay you to 
send for Taylor Free Book of Traps which 
includes Taylor complete Trapping Service. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
965 Fur Exchange Bldg. _ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GIBBS TRAPS 


“TWO TRIGGER” 
The best game trap ever made. 
THE KING F THEM 
ALL. Millions in use. No 
“WRING-OFFS.” No broken 
springs. No damage to pelts. Does not have to 
be set to drown 
The “TWO TRIGGER” is mage to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch and 
and hold ’coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 
Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); 
per doz. prepaid. 


Gibbs “Single-Grip” Trays 

Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better than 
other single-grip traps for same 
animals, 


$7.00 


No. !. Muskrat, Mink, etc. 
ne - Fox, Skunk, ete. 
Lynx, Wildcat, etc. 
Ne, z: Beaver, Wolf, etc. 
If your dealer won’t supply you, send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or money refunded. 


Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. AF-10, Chester, Pa. 


25c ea. or $2. = -~ prepaid 
40c ea. or $4.5 

65e ea. or $7. 35 oe” se 
80c ea. or $9.00 doz., “ 


Twelve insertions a year for 53 years. 
That is the record of one FOREST AND 
STREAM advertiser. There MUST be a 


reason! 
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The Status of the Silver 


Fox Business Today 


OOKING back. over 
L nearly fifteen years 

of undivided personal 
application to the breeding 
of Silver Foxes, and the marketing of 
Silver Fox pelts, it has been my privi- 
lege to watch the rise and fall of sev- 
eral satellites who came into the indus- 
try with more or less_ brass-band 
methods, and whose exit has been about 
as abrupt. I prefer to harbor a more 
or less charitable attitude toward these 
concerns, and to give them the benefit 
of the doubt by thinking that their in- 
tentions were sincere at the inception 
of their various careers, and to put the 
blame for their failure to over-enthusi- 
asm, inexperience, and unsound busi- 
ness methods. Of the latter there is no 
question in some cases, for, from the 
first days of the Silver Fox boom, about 
1910, people have lost their heads and 
have made promises that were im- 
possible of fulfillment over any reason- 
able number of years. Corporations on 
Prince Edward Island during the first 
few years after the combine was bro- 
ken, and Silver Fox bieeders began to 
be sold, paid as high as 300% cash in a 
single year, without setting aside any 


reserve or operating on what would be 


considered a sound business basis. 
Securities and stocks are usually 
rated (on the market at least) by the 
regularity and surety with which they 
pay a reasonable return on capital in- 
vested, and not on the payment of a 
spectacular dividend. If these original 
fox companies had paid a reasonable 
dividend and set asid: an ample reserve 
to carry them over in bad years, they 
would have placed the industry on an 
entirely different footing at the start. 
The recent failure of two or three of 
the largest advertisers and promoters 


By 
J. P. DuFrFrus 


in the industry can there- 
fore be attributed only to 
failure to apply solid busi- 
ness principles to the busi- 
ness of raising Silver Foxes, the same 
as if they were operating any other 
large commercial farming enterprise. 

~ The breeding of Silver Foxes is one 
of sound principle. The cost of raising 
Silver Foxes, where a ranch is con- 
ducted on economic methods, is much 
cheaper in proportion to the average 
crop of fur raised then any other kind 
of live stock. The market for fine Sil- 
ver Fox skins is very little lower than 
it has been for several years, and the 
only reason that the lower grades of 
Silver Fox skins are cheap on today’s 
market is that numbers of fox breeders 
have come to realize that they must 
breed Al stock, and eliminate all poorer 
grades, tending to place a considerable 
number of pelts of the lower grades on 
the present market. 

The fur business has always been a 
staple business; trading in fur was one 
of the first real commercial enterprises 
of the new world. The man today who 
purchases fine quality foxes from repu- 
table people at a reasonable price, and 
who has the benefit of the experience 
of the concern from whom he purchases 
behind him, will find the fox business a 
pleasant occupation and one which will 
pay him several times the ordinary 
commercial margin of profit. 


TARTING in the Silver Fox busi- 

ness, as I personally did, at a 
time when animals were selling above 
$10,000 per pair, I realized at that 
time that the business must be sup- 
ported by fur value and fur value 
alone. The live stock market has on an 
average disposed of a majority of the 
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young raised by various ranchers, but 
there have always been people in the 
Silver Fox business who have been re- 
ceiving their main return from pelts. 
With these facts in mind, the Duffus 
Silver Fox showroom was opened in 
New York ten years ago, and has been 
an uninterrupted commercial success 
from its inception, handling during that 
time thousands of Silver Fox pelts, and 
is in no wise dependent upon the sale of 
live Silver Foxes. 


Game-Breeding Queries 
Answered by G. H. Corsan, Sr. 


Query: Can you tell me what ails my Egyp- 
tian gander? He eats all right but seems to be 
weak, almost falling over when he walks. He 
throws out his leg when he walks, almost 
straight out, and his wing droops. He is crazy 
to eat pieces of ice. I have been feeding my 
geese corn and oats and I have let them out in 
a field to eat dried grass and alfalfa when there 
was no’ snow. I fed mostly corn when the 
weather was very cold. Mallard ducks and 
Snow and Canada geese had the same food and 
they are in fine shape. The Egyptians were 
very thin when I got them and I always sup- 
posed they were plump birds. I had a white 
fronted goose that acted in the same way as 
the Egyptian when I got her, but I sent her 
back to the dealer and she died on the way. 
If this gander dies, will it pay to try another 
one this year? Have all the American varieties 
of wild geese been bred in captivity or are they 
wild trapped? The white fronts I sent back 
were the wildest birds I have seen. I have a 
field of fifteen acres, low wet land, seeded to 
alfalfa and clover, with a five-acre marsh be- 
side it. If I fence this in could I raise all 
kinds of wild geese and ducks in it, letting 
them all run together? Would a pair of royal 
swans breed here also? I have lost a number 
of mallard ducks each year from lead poisoning. 
The ducks picked up lead in the pond where 
they were kept. Are Canada and Snow geese 
liable to pick it up ?—R., Ohio. 

Answer: Your Egyptian gander has been 
overfed and wrongly fed and kept in cramped 
quarters before you got him. Cut out the corn 
entirely and feed oats. Give him plenty of 
green stuff, such as alfalfa, some apples, car- 
rots, cabbage leaves if he will eat them, He 
has swollen liver which makes him dizzy. Rich 
food, such as wheat and corn always means 
constipation, and, if not checked, death. Geese 
should never have corn and wheat. If the 
gander dies, you would not be able to secure 
another. bird in time for breeding, for wild 
birds generally need to feel at home before they 
will breed. North American wild geese, with 
the exception of Canadas, are trapped or 
wounded, as they are not bred in numbers for 
selling. Some day this will be done, but not 
now. Royal swans only breed every other year. 
It would pay you better to have Black swans 
as they breed every year. In letting your ducks 
and geese run together in your fifteen or twen- 
ty acres, you would have to watch some of the 
birds for bullying, such as Canadas. The Egyp- 
tians, of course, would have to be isolated, or 
kept by themselves, as they will kill other birds ; 
so will sheldrakes. You must also be careful to 
see that no mis-breeding occurs, that is, blue 
mating with snow geese. Some breeders isolate 
each pair of birds; others let them run together. 
Geese are not so likely to pick up lead as are 
ducks, but to be more certain of it, have a pile 
of gravel near at hand, always accessible, for 
= birds. If it is a bit damp, so much the 

otter. 


Tourist’s Camp Manual 


;_ has recently been published a 
new booklet which furnishes motor 
tourists with reliable camp data. Major 
Charles G. Percival is the compiler and 
the booklet is known as Percival’s 
Tourist Camp Manual. 

This little booklet contains much use- 
ful information including a list of camp 
sites in all states, license regulations, 
state parks, etc. It is published by the 
American Tourist Camp Association 
and sells for twenty-five cents. 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. 
prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 
at Worcester, 

Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


Wholesale 


Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis, 


aN Crown Iron Works Co. Ps?" innearoliss 


Buyers of Silver Foxes 


Should insist on registration in the 
American National Fox Breeders Assn. 
The only recognition of breeding value in 
Silver Foxes is that given by the official 
recording association thru inspection and 
registration. A copy of the Year Book of 
the Silver Fox Industry will be sent those 
contemplating purchase of foxes. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG., MINNEAPOL!S 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
Planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
538 W. 34th St., New York 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
AND BEVEREN FUR RABBITS 


WE SUPPLY STOCK AND 
PAY H FOR 


and other 


formation 10c. Magazine Monthly for one year $1.00. 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
1115 Outdoor Building jolmes Park, Missouri! 


Pheasants — Partridges — Grouse — Wild 
Turkeys — Waterfowl 


Every kind of wild game. Also 
fur bearing animals. Select, 
sturdy, fertile stock. Catalog 
FREE. Send 10c, coin or stamps, 
‘ for 48-page book beautifully il- 

lustrated in 4 colors. 

THE POSSUM HOLLOW 
GAME FARM 

LOG FREE! R. F. D. 402, Springfield, Ohio 


Natural Wild Dueck Foods 


That will attract thousands of Wild 
‘_ ~% ™ Ducks to your favorite waters. PJant 
3 RICE, WILD CELERY, 
SEEDS guaranteed to 
produce results. Prices reduced, addi- 
tienal discount early orders. Write for 

FREE expert advice, literature. 


Aquatic Narseries 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


HOW A BOY BUILT UPA 
GREAT SQUAB FARM 3h vo 


of a book 
=] which everybody should read. This boy 
‘| started small in backyard when at school 
with no money, now has $30,000 plant, 
ships to N. Y. 150 barrels squabs yearly, 
paid $75-$100 bbi. You c.1 do the same. 
Price of book is 50¢ but we will mail it to 
¥ 5 | you for names and addresses of four of 

your friends and only ten cents silver or 
U; S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 


502 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 





tell: 
Price List, Tags ALL FRE! 
E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
10 St sidg., Denver, 


(CLassimin ADVERTISING 


CLAS MELEL 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN FROM 
4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of this 
magazine how to get them. Just drop me a card 
for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec, 
Canada. Tae oe 
SELLING OUT REGISTERED SILVER 





foxes. H. Mette, 1763 E. 88th, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILL TEACH YOU TO CATCH FOXES. 
My method guaranteed to get them. Send card 
for particulars. Box 223, Ayer, Mass. 


Let us tan your hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned 
with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 
buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse, or 
other hides tanned with fur on, finished soft 
and odorless, made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, 
vests, gloves for men and women. 

Taxidermy and Head Mounting 
All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, 
etc., made into garments of latest style. 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE 
CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK, gives prices 
and full information. Write today. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
576 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


Fox Raising 
—a business for you 


The demand for Silver Fox furs 
has never been greater — large 
profits have never been _ surer, 
Warren Rayner’s splendid heavily 
furred, robust and prolific Silvers 
are your guarantee of success. In 
the woods, on the farm, or at 
home, Silver Fox Farming is the 
business for you. 

Let us tell you more! 


WARREN RAYNER 
SILVER FOX CO. 
1312 Warren Rayner Bldg. 

> Warren Pennsylvania 














THE ROOSEVELT STRAIN OF 
NORMAN SILVER BLACK FOX 


The Fox that produces Clear, Glossy, Blue-Black Pelts, 
with the lustrous sheen which bring top prices. Finest , 
quality stock from advanced registered parents, fully 
guarantecd. Offered at attractive prices. Inspected and 
registered by American National Fox Breeders’ Assn. be- 
fore delivery is made. Write for Free Folder. 

NORTH PACIFIC SILVER FOX FARMS, Mohler, Oregon 


QV, Mo. 
Fifty Years in Business 
GET THIS FREE 
TRAPPER’'S BOOK 


It will identify you. 








LCLASSIrinD “ADVERTISING | 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES (Continued) 


FOR SALE—CHAMPION RABBIT 
hounds, females $17.50, males $20.00 to $25.00. 
Coon hounds $37.50 to $75.00. LePelley Bros., 
Caddo Gap, Arkansas, 


_ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters for coon, opossum, cat, squirrel, 
rabbit hounds. All dogs sent on trial. Ouchita 
Kennels, W. B. Peters, Mena, Ark., Box 254. 


FOR SALE—PERFECTLY TRAINED COON 
hounds and bird dogs, C. O. D. Trial. Catalog 
5c. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 


LOOK! LOOK! FOR SALE—MY PAIR OF 
rabbit hounds, Sport and Lou, age 2 years. 
Medium size, breeding thoroughbred. Kentucky 
English strain. Will jump rabbits and circle 
them into shooting distance. All-day hunters, 
everlasting stayers and they are the kind that you 
all have been looking for. Will ship on_20 days’ 
trial and the first $30.00 gets them C. O. D. 
A. F. Doran, Murray, Kentucky. 


COON HUNTERS WILLING TO PAY 
$75.00 for A-1 coon dog, write me. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. We had rather ship only a few A-1 
coon dogs and have you satisfied than to ship a 
hundred and not satisfy every customer. We 
have a few real honest-to-goodness coon dogs, the 
kind that all want and seldom get. Have both 
open and silent trailers. Reference furnished. 
Hickory Grove Kennel, Murray, Kentucky. 


COON HOUNDS AND COMBINATION 
hunters. Trained in swamps and hills of Tennes- 
see and Alabama. Free trial before you buy. 
Write Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
Tenn. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED COON HOUNDS, 
skunk, rabbit and foxhounds, C. O. D. trial. 
W. O. Henson, Xenia, IIl. 











MT. YONAH FARM KENNELS, CLEVE- 
land, Ga., offers for sale coon, opossum, skunk and 
squirrel dogs. Fox, cat and rabbit hounds a 
specialty. Trial allowed. Catalog free. 


SPORTSMEN — RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN 
and field-broken Long-eared Open Trailers, Steady 
Drivers, Clear Voices. Price $25.00 each. Send 
$5.00 with order, balance C. O. D. Ten days’ 
trial. Prompt shipment. Write Leo Adams, 
Ramsey, III. 


SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, SOLID BLACKS, SU- 
* perior breeding. Elwood Kennels, 916 East Chest- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS. BRED FROM 
high class. Field, show, winners. Best land, water, 
hunters, retrievers. Ready train this fall. Wm. 
Asman, Port Huron, Mich. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL, MALE, 15 MONTHS, 
good hunter, best pedigree, reasonable, F. Amen, 
Mountain View, J. 





BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-five years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing o- on grouse and quail, A. E. Seidel, Dan- 
ville, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15.00. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, 
Texas. 


WHITE COLLIES, IRISH TERRIERS. 
Registerable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Russell 
Morrison, Route 7, Shelbyville, Ind. 


REGISTERED LABRADOR RETRIEVER 
pups, seven months. Banchovy strain. Prices 
reasonable. Labrador Kennels, Limerick, Sask., 
Canada. 


FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED., PEDI- 
greed German police dog fourteen months old. 
One hundred dollars. Dr. U. S. Wharton, Union 
Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 
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Champions Blacket House Yet and Ancrum Fanny, 
Owned by Mrs. Lloyd Raynor 


he Dandie Dinmont 


HE romances 
T of Walter 
Scott have 
given the world a 
vivid picture of his native country, a 
land of brown heath, rugged rock, 
mountain and flood, inhabited by a 
sturdy race passionately devoted to 
their homes. Although Scott’s novels 
are all historical and most of them of a 
period considerably antedating his own 
life, it is known that many of his char- 
acters were drawn of men with whom 
he had become acquainted while on his 
rambles through the border lands. 

The quaint character of Dandie Din- 
mont and his hard fighting pepper and 
mustard terrier whom he portrayed in 
Guy Mannering, published about 1814, 
is said to have been drawn from one 
James Davidson, 2 tenant on the Doug- 
lass Estates in Roxburyshire. How- 
ever this may be, such a man lived 
there. He had ten or twelve pairs of 
fighting, die-hard terriers and only two 
names for them all. 
blue or gray he named Pepper, and 
those which were fawn or sandy were 
named Mustard. They were all either 
old Pepper and old Mustard or young 
Pepper and young Mustard. In Dandie 
Dinmont, Scott created a character that 
truly portrayed the sturdy farmers of 
the border lands, bluff, straightforward, 
powerful men, with a quaint sense of 
humor and an abiding passion for sport, 
chiefly exercised in driving out, with 
the assistance of various types of ter- 
riers, the foxes and other vermin which 
from time to tim: preyed upon their 
flocks and fowls. 


Dr. Wo. 


By It 


Those which were - 


cannot be 
truly claimed that 
Mr. Davidson ori- 
ginated the Dandie 
Dinmont strain of terrier, for dogs of 
a similar type had been bred and owned 
along the border for years, but David- 
son was an outstanding character in the 
country in which he lived. He did 
possess an unusually fine strain of ter- 
riers and the man and his dogs were 
so accurately ‘-described in the novel 
that he was promptly recognized by all 
who knew him. The popularity of the 
book created a demand for his dogs and 
the Dandie Dinmont terrier was safely 
launched upon the canine world and en- 
joyed a great vogue, and elaborate 
standards were drawn and argued over. 
No breed of dogs have had a more ro- 
mantic background and no breed of 
dogs possess more sturdy terrier char- 
acter. Their short legs, long bodies 
and strong hearts enabled them to kill 
foxes under ground or to keep the otter 
moving before the hounds. The Dandie 
Dinmont is quaint in appearance and is 
so intelligent, affectionate, and honest 
in his ways that he has no difficulty in 
making a place for himself at the fire- 
side of all who love a working type of 
terrier. : 


A. BRUETTE 


7 a are man) conjectures as to 

his origin, some claiming that he 
is the result of a cross between the 
Dachshund and a roughhaired terrier; 
others that the terrier was crossed with 
the Otterhound, and still others claim 
that no direct cross was ever intro- 
duced, but that the breed was gradu- 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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ally evolved from the rough-haired ter- 
riers of the border district of Scotland. 
The difference in type of the three bor- 
der terriers—the Bedlington, the Dan- 
die and the Scottish is due to breeding 
and crossing. The Dandie is the one 
who retains most of his ancient ances- 
try in conformation and in head prop- 
erties. In general appearance he 
should be long and low backed, with 
great strength in the shoulders, head 
large and long, with strong jaws and 
full bright eyes of dark hazel color; a 
high forehead and pendulous ears, set 
well back; the hair on the head smooth 
and silky; the hair on the rest of 
the body wiry, straight, rather long, 
but not matted; the tail carried rather 
higher than the other terriers, straight 
with an upward curve; weight not un- 
der sixteen pounds. The head should 
be large and heavy looking but not 
out of proportion to the dog’s size. 
Skull broad between the ears, getting 
gradually less toward the eyes, with the 
forehead well domed. Head covered 
with soft, silky hair, which should not 
be confined to a mere top-knot, the 
lighter in color and silkier the better. 
Cheeks have a gradual taper toward 
the muzzle, which is deep and strongly 
made, and measures about three inches. 
Muzzle to be covered with hair of a 
little darker shade than the top-knot 
and of the same texture as the feather 
of the forelegs. Top of the muzzle 
should be bare for about an inch from 
the back part of the nose. The nose 
or inside of the mouth black or dark 
colored. Eyes set wide apart and large, 
full, round, bright, expressive of deter- 
mination, intelligence and dignity. Ears 
pendulous, set well back, wide apart 
and low on the skull, hanging close to 
the cheeks, the length of the ear being 
three to four inches. Tail rather short, 
from eight to ten inches, covered on the 
upper side with wiry hair of darker 
color than that of the body. It should 
not be twisted or curled in any way. 
When not excited it is carried gaily, a 
little above the level of the body. Coat 
should be about two inches long, hard, 
but not wiry, and what is termed pen- 
ciled or pily. Hair on the under side 
of the body is lighter in color and 
softer than on top. Color is pepper or 
mustard. Pepper ranges from dark 
bluish black to light silvery gray, while 
the mustards are from a reddish brown 
toa pale fawn. Height should be from 
eight to eleven inches at the top of the 
shoulder, and weight from fourteen to 
twenty-four pounds, the best weight | 
being eighteen pounds. 





In writing to advertisers mention FOREST’ AND STREAM. 


— lovers 
use Glover's 


for every dog ailment. Backed 
by a half century’s success- 
ful results. Sold by Drug- 
gists, Pet Shops and 
Sporting Goods Stores. 


H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc., Dept. ET-72 
119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


HOUNDS 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
CHEAP. FurFinders. Money Makers. 
Free Trial, Hunting Horns, Collars, 
Etc. Free Catalogue. - 
KENNEL SUPPLY, ID-77, Herrick, Ill. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL TRAINING 


If you want a real field dog out of your Spaniel, or 
win at the Cocker trials, send him to a trainer that 
has had experience with Spaniels, brought up in the 
Spaniel section of England, and knows the intricate 
disposition of the Spaniel. 


G. ARTHUR EVANS 
Thomasville, North Carolina 





HAVE YOU DOGS FOR SALE? 


A display advertisement in our Kennel 
Section will bring results. 


Ona Re 
| CLAS ¢ 


MMT 
POINTERS AND SETTERS 


REGISTERED POINTERS, SETTERS AND 
pups. Approval. Golden Rule Kennels, Palmyra, 
Ill. 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, FOX 
hounds, grown stock, ready to train. Also pup- 
pies ready to ship. Stud dogs of each breed at 
public stud. Prices and photos. 6c. stamps. 
Standford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


PEDIGREED POINTER PUPPIES, 
strong, country bred, one year old. Just right to 
hunt this fall, Price $25.00, with powers. Orra 
Barrows, McDonough, New York, Chenango 
County. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. REGIS- 
tered. $15 and $20. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-glo, Pa. 


POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY BRED. 
Registered. Proven strains. $35.00 up. Clayton 
Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTERS. WELL 
broken old dog. $60.00. Yearling retrievers, 
$50.00. Puppies, $20.00. Rev. A. Bergt, Schuyler, 
Nebr. 


GORDON, ENGLISH, IRISH SETTERS, 
pedigreed puppies, grown dogs, champion stock. 
Charles Inglee, Inglehurst, Dunellen, N. J. 


BROKEN POINTERS AND SETTERS. WE 
also train dogs. McGovney’s Kennels, Washington 
C. H., Ohio. 





BROKE QUAIL DOGS AT ATTRACTIVE 
prices on trial, high bred puppies pointers and 
setters. Write or wire your wants. Joe Moss, 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES FROM 
sturdy English setter stock, ready to hunt this 
fall. Males $20.00, females $15.00, C. O. D. John 
Scott, Boylston, Mass. 


It will identify you. 


DOG MEDICINES 


Watch your dogs’ health at this 
time of year! At the first slight 
signs of ailing, resort to SPRATT'S 
reliable Dog Medicines and pre- 
vent the development of serious 
diseases. Used by sportsmen and 
breeders everywhere. Consult 
your veterinarian, 


Write for this Valuable Dog Book 


It contains helpful ad- 
vice on care and feed- 
ing, also tells how to 
recognize and treat the 
commoner dog diseases. 
Invaluable to sportsmen 
and dog-lovers generally. 
Sent FREE on request. 


SPRATT’S PAT., LTD. 
' Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco St. Louis 


COCKER SPANIELS from 
Hunting bred stock. Also show types and for pets. 
All colors. Sussex Spaniels, the real gun dog of all the 
Spaniel breed, useful on land or 

water, will both flush and retrieve. 

Kind and obedient. Lovely golden 

liver color. Prices reasonable, 


Roaringbrook Kennels 
90 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terriers. 


Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, 


Estb. 1870 Middleboro, Mass, 


uit ED) AD UEP TISIN G || 
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POINTERS AND SETTERS (Continued) 


FOR SALE—GROUSE DOG PROSPECTS, 
three setters, 10 months old, farm raised and 
started on grouse. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


PAIR TRAINED SHOOTING DOGS, 
pointer and setter $35.00 each. Also litter fine 
registered pointers, best blood, $17.50 each. W. 
Finley, Sedalia, Ky. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, REGISTERED. ALSO 
broken rabbit hounds. Clarence W. Martin, New 
Holland, Pa. 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH SET- 
ters; famous Eugene M strain; fifteen months to 
fre years. Priced to sell, H. C. Guinea, Weiser, 

aho. 








HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


CLAYTON KENNELS, FINGER, TENN., 
offer high-class coonhounds, combination hunters, 
rabbit hounds; trial. Catalog 5 cents. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Fur finders. Buy early, Hunting horns. Medi- 
cines, Collars, etc. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, 
Herrick, IIl. 


FOR SALE—ARKANSAS HIGH GRADE 
coon hounds. 50 combination hounds, $35. Good 
rabbit hounds, $20. H. B. Bates, Box 654, Mena, 
Arkansas. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COONHOUND, 
Rock, on 20 days’ trial. Jean Vaughn, D203, 
Mayfield, Ky. 


BEAGLES, 
and pups cheap. 


RABBITS, COON HOUNDS 
Ray Dotterer, Shanesville, Pa. 
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Ble 


LIVE STOCK 
REAL DECOYS THAT DO CALL MAL- 


lards, $4.00 pair; calls, $6.00 pair; half call and 
mallards $5.00 pair. Harold Doemel, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

WILD GEESE CANADA HONKERS, EAST- 
ern and Western varieties, breeders, decoys. Wild 
Game Farm, Mohler, Oregon. 


Ce 





FOXES, RACOON, MUSKRATS, RABBITS, | 


mink, ferrets, opossum, skunk, squirrels. B. Tipp- 


man, Caledonia, Minn. 


~ FERRETS—FIRST CLASS RAT AND RAB- 
bit hunters. Stock guaranteed. C. E. Crow, New 
London, Ohio. 


GENUINE LITTLE ENGLISH CALL) 


Also Japanese silky ban- 


Tekamah, Nebr. 


Good callers. 
Audley Russell, 


ducks. 
tams. 


LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK OR BROWN, 
and a new trap for catching them alive. W. A. 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. 55, Chester, Pa. 

FERRETS—BOOKLET AND PRICE LIST 
free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 

FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, RABBITS 
and other game. Have white or brown, large 
or small males $4.00, females $4.50; pair $S.0W), 
October prices. Will. ship C. O. D. 
J. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 

THOROUGHBRED KOLLER AND YORK- 
shire canaries. Fine healthy singers and breeding 
pairs. Satisfaction guaranteed, Frank Caduff, 517 
16th Ave., Newark, N. J 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser & Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in U. S. Send stamp for 
list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 

FOR DOUBLE TARGETS, NO GUN 
equals the Ovr-Unda trapgun. Send for circular. 
Shooter agents wanted. Saker & Kimball, 5S B 
South St., Boston. 





WE MAKE A LIGHT THREE-BARREL 
brush gun, 26-inch, with rifle below, in either light 
or powerful calibre, or a heavy duck gun with 
.22 long rifle barrel below, to get the cripples 
Finest workmanship. Moderate prices. 
& KIMBALL, 3S B South St., Boston. 
FOR TWO QUICK SHOTS NOTHING 
equals the Ovr-Unda double rifle. _ All calibres. 
Baker & Kimball, 23S B South St., Boston. 





DUCK FOODS 


FOR WILD DUCKS, FISH AND MUSK- 
rats plant Wild Rice. New crop will be ready 
September 1st. Plant now, Sago and Wapato 
Tubers, Water Lillies, Musk Grass, ete. Have 
full line. Write for literature. Geo. D. Hamil- 
ton’s Aquatic Farms, Box 45, Detroit, Minnesota. 


REAL ESTATE 
"$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; 


Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kansas. 


- FIVE-ACRE 
Ozarks, $100, 
Hubbard, 1973 


465 ACRES IN GUILFORD COUNTY. 13| 


Especially fine for 
hunting lodge. 
and 


miles from Greensboro, N. C. 
shooting birds. Very desirable for 
Particulars on request. X. Y. Z. 
Stream. 


FOR SALE—NEW LOG COTTAGE, THREE 
acres land on beautiful lake; Northern Michigan. 
Write Beulah Robinson, Iron River, Mich. 

FOR SALE OR RENT— SEVERAL HUNT- 
ing preserves containing from 1000 to 50 acres. 
Write for detail description. G. H. Faucith, 
Bullock, N. C. 


c/o Forest 


HUNTING AND FISHING CAMP FOR 
sale or rent within @) miles of Montreal, Que. 
For particulars apply B. G. Pearce, 107 St. Luke 
St., Montreal. 

FOR SALE—ESTATE OF SEVERAL 
thousand acres; large lake and streams; in Pike 
County, Pa. For particulars write J. S. Holden, 
Box 708, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. November forms close October Ist. 


VG 


HELP WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT-| 


Experience un- 
Syndicate, 9955, 


magazines, 


ing for newspapers, — 
free. Press 


necessary. Details 
St. Louis, Mo. 


other 
Mokane, 


government 


A-82, 


mail clerk and 


way 
for particulars. 


Write Denver, 


| Colo. 





~ $115-$400 MONTHLY PAID RY. STATION- 
office positions. Free passes, experience unneces- 
sary. Write, Baker Supt., 74, Star Bldg., St. 


| louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS, DIRECT 
from Scotland. The “real thing,’’ hand-woven 
and hard-wearing. Sport suits to measure, exclu- 
sive cut, $32.00, postage paid. Booklet and pat- 
terns free. TT. B. Macauley, Harris Tweed Ware- 
house, 140 Stornoway, Scotland. 

COMPLETE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 
postpaid. Address, Reliable Book Service, 
Virginia Ave., Cumberland, Md. 

RAW FEATHERS FOR SALMON-FLIES. 
J Schwarz & Bruder, Lindengassa, Vienna (7), 
é\ustria. 


_C. D. HARMON, TAXIDERMIST, FUR- 
rier. Game heads, birds, rugs and_ tanning. 
Mounted with real expression. Work guaranteed. 
Connersville, Ind. 

MEXICAN-MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, 
cartridge belts, horsehair articles, lariats, som- 
breros. List free. Ingersoll Leather Co., 
Fannin, Houston, Texas. 


HIGH GRADE MOUNTING. GAME, 
heads, horns, scalps, etc., for sale. S. Gerhardt, 
laxidermist, Roslindale, Mass. 





25c 
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"MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL-| 
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MISCELLANEOUS (Continued) 


a 

FOR SALE — BUTTERFLIES — WATER 
color study of German butterflies; scientifically 
authentic and complete. Showing male and female 
upper and lower wing views, absolutely true to 
nature in color; caterpillar and cocoon; all life 
size. Also plant on which caterpillar feeds. Each 
butterfly specially raised for the painting. Aq. 
dress: J. A., Box A. R., c/o Forest and Stream 





AGENTS WANTED 


YOU CAN MAKE BIG MONEY EVERY 
day of the year selling our wonderful new line 
of Pure Food Products and Household Necessities, 
No experience or money required. We furnish 
samples and leads so that first sales are easily 
Every new customer adds steadily to your 
weekly income. You can earn $3,000, $5,000, 
even $10,000 a year. Positions now open in several 
valuable territories throughout the United States, 
Apply with references and be prepared to start 
at once. Federal Pure Food Co., K2311 
Archer Ave., Chicago, III. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E, 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


FREE SHOES FOR YOU! BIG ADVANCE 
commissions besides. Take orders for men’s— 
women's shoes and hosiery. 100 styles $4.95 up; 
sell instantly. We deliver and collect. Spare or 
full time. Costly outfit free. Castle-Blair, H320 
So. Michigan, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS — SEND 
proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D104, 2104 N. 
stone Ave., Chicago. 

INDIAN CURIOS 

BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED HAT- 
bands, headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs, $1.00; 
dozen arrowheads, $2.50. “Anything Indian.” 
Stone relics, Navajo blankets, Birchbark Canoe 
and catalogue, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. 
F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


221 WEST 57TH ST., N.Y. ‘CEFY. 


Enclosed $ 


ment in your 


to cover the following classified 


issue, 


advertise- 


....words including 


my name and address (@ 15c per word: 


For a three-time order deduct 
For a six-time order deduct. 


All classified ads must reach us before Ist of the month preceding date of 
November issue adv. must be in our hands October Ist. 


a a Ne lo ree em ee 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 





It will identify uou. 





